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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATING AND CULTURAL PROCESS 
JOHN HOWLAND ROWE 


| stagag of cultural change begin to appear in the archaeological record as 
soon as the evidence can be arranged in any kind of chronological order. With 
increasingly precise relative dating it becomes possible to study the circumstances 
under which the known changes took place and to observe others. Any develop- 
ment in archaeology which makes possible more precise relative dating, therefore, 
increases the opportunities for studying cultural process, much as the development 
of apparatus for distinguishing smaller particles in physics increases the oppor- 
tunities for studying physical process. I propose first to discuss the problem of 
precision in relative dating and then to suggest some ways in which more informa- 
tion on cultural process can be extracted from the archaeological record.’ 

The most precise method of relative dating yet developed in archaeology is the 
one used in Classical archaeology for dating Athenian painted pottery. It rests on 
a very painstaking study of significant technical and decorative features. The 
phases, or chronological divisions, used to date Athenian pottery are only 25 to 30 
years in length.* Although many specimens can be dated as early or late in these 
phases, the length of the phases is probably close to the minimum possible in a 
system of dating based on differences in style. 

In the New World, archaeologists working in areas where there is pottery 
comparable in abundance and richness of decoration to that of ancient Greece are 
satisfied to work with time units of the order of 150 to 200 years in length. The 
contrast is striking and deserves examination. Are the circumstances so different 
ae This paper was read at the Third Annual Meeting of the Kroeber Anthropological Society, 
Berkeley, May 16, 1959. It has benefited from lengthy discussions with Dorothy Menzel and René 


Millon. 
2 Richter, 1946. This book has an excellent bibliography which provides a key to the litera- 


ture on Athenian pottery. 
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in the two areas that the methods of Classical archaeology are not applicable in 
this hemisphere? In research on Peruvian archaeology carried out under my direc- 
tion at the University of California, Berkeley, we have been experimenting since 
1952 with methods of relative dating adapted from Classical practice, and we 
have found them very effective in Peruvian conditions. We have already succeeded 
in doubling the precision of relative dating for certain parts of the cultural sequence 
of the south coast of Peru, and I see no reason why we should not eventually 
achieve the same degrce of precision in this area that is expected in Greece. 

Archaeologists working in the American field share many of their research 
methods with their Classical colleagues, but there is an important difference in the 
way in which the two groups approach the problem of relative dating. As Willey 
and Phillips have pointed out, there is general agreement among American archae- 
ologists working in this hemisphere that relative dating should be based on a classi- 
fication of the objects found into types.* The precise dating of Athenian pottery 
is based, not on a classification into types, but on the study of individual features, 
as I have noted. This difference can be shown to be responsible for the difference 
in precision of dating. It has nothing to do with the special conditions of the 
Mediterranean area.* 

In the common American theory referred to by Willey and Phillips, typological 
classification is the first step in interpreting archaeological data. Certain features 
are selected as diagnostic for sorting the objects found into types, and the types 
become the basis for all chronological distinctions. The diagnostic criteria are 
selected in such a way that the objects classified in a single type are descriptively 
similar. Since cultural change is normally a gradual process, it takes relatively long 
periods for enough change to accumulate in the appearance of a given kind of 
object so that it no longer qualifies as descriptively similar to the type specimen. 
Consequently, types set up in this way have relatively long spans of existence in 
time, rarely less than 200 years. The number of types used is relatively small, 
because one of the objects of typological classification is to reduce the number of 
units of study to a more manageable size. 

When the investigator examines the distribution of his types in time in order to 
mark off chronological units, he finds that he can only distinguish relatively long 
3 Willey and Phillips, 1958, pp. 12-13. The use of types for dating is just as common in 
European prehistory as it is in American archaeology. 

4 The typological method reflects the influence of Karl von Linné (1707-1778) on the devel- 
opment of natural science. The principles on which Athenian pottery is dated are only a special 
case of the general principles used for relative dating in the history of art. The method was first 


used by Linné’s contemporary, Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768), for dating ancient 
sculpture. 
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units on the basis of the presence and absence of types, because the types themselves 
have such long spans of existence. 

In order to achieve greater precision without giving up the use of types, Ameri- 
can archaeologists have developed a method of defining smaller units of relative 
dating by the proportions of the types present instead of simply by presence and 
absence. The field procedure followed is to chart the percentage of each type found 
in each level of a stratigraphic column. Each level is considered to be characterized 
by the presence of certain types in certain proportions. Then, if the investigator 
wishes to date a collection of specimens from another site, for example a collection 
of potsherds, he calculates the proportions of the types in the new collection 
and matches them against the proportions recorded for diferent levels in the 
stratigraphic column until he gets the best fit. 

Even with ideal samples there are complications in typing and matching which 
make the precision of this method largely illusory. The difficulty in typing is that 
it is impossible to define types in such a way that all sherds can be unambiguously 
classified. There are always numerous sherds which show very few diagnostic fea- 
tures and could equally well be classified in either one of two types. The difficulty 
in matching is that the changes in frequency of a type through different strati- 
graphic levels do not produce a perfectly smooth curve, and there may be several 
places on the master chart where the new sample will fit. Plausible alternative 
matchings of sherd samples from the Viri Valley have been published by Ford 
and Bennyhoff, and a considerable difference in dating is involved.° 

A date obtained by matching frequencies is only a mean date for the sample. 
If there is any chance that the sherds in a sherd sample represent a longer span of 
time than a single level in the stratigraphic column on which the master chart is 
based, the apparent precision of the date obtained by matching is deceptive. In 
order to interpret it, the investigator would need to know the range as well as the 
mean, but the method provides no way of determining the range. 

Only limited kinds of samples can be dated by type frequencies. In the first 
place, the samples must be taken from deposit accumulated by random dumping, 
in order to avoid weighting of the percentages by deliberate selection. In the second 
place, the samples must be large. Ford has estimated that a sample of 200 sherds 
would be necessary in order to obtain frequencies which were within ten percent 
of the actual frequencies in the unit the sample is supposed to represent.° 

These limitations mean that grave lots, caches, and small collections of objects 
found associated with individual construction units in a habitation site cannot be 
dated by the type frequency method. The association of contemporaneity and the 

5 Ford, 1949, fig. 4; Bennyhoff, 1952, fig. 80. 6 Ford, 1949, p. 36. 
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stratigraphic relationships of such lots cannot be utilized in refining the dating, 
although these situations often provide more precise evidence for chronological 
relationships than do superimposed levels of refuse. In short, this method renders 
useless the best archaeological evidence for dating. 

The drawbacks and limitations of dating by types and type frequencies can all 
be avoided by using significant features as the unit of study instead of types. The 
theory of using features is quite simple, and the method can be applied to any 
archaeological situation. We found, however, when we began to apply the method 
in Peru, that the Classical archaeologists had not stated their theory explicitly, and 
we had to work out our own formulation of it in order to understand what te 
were doing. Our formulation was developed in the course of a study of the chro- 
nology of the Nasca pottery style carried out under my direction by Lawrence E. 
Dawson. We began work on the Nasca study in 1952-53, using whole vessels, some 
of which had grave associations.” The results were applied to the study of refuse 
stratigraphy by Edward P. Lanning in 1956-57.° 

A feature is any characteristic or detail of an object which can be observed and 
isolated, whether of material or workmanship or decoration. Features acquire sig- 
nificance with relation to a particular problem, however, so that not all the features 
that can be observed are equally useful for a given purpose. In devising a system of 
relative dating, a feature is useful, and hence significant, if the pattern of its 
occurrence enables us to make chronological distinctions. 

The most useful features for dating purposes are those which occur frequently 
during a relatively short span of time and are not found earlier or later. Features 
which occur at the beginning of the record being analyzed, have a continuous 
existence, and go out before the end of the record are also useful, as are features 
which come in after the beginning of the record and last until the end. Features 
which do not occur in one of these patterns are of no use in making chronological 
distinctions, no matter how prominent they may be or how useful they may become 
in the study of other prolems. They are not significant features for relative dating. 
A feature which occurs from one end of the record being studied to the other is 
not significant, for example, unless it shows some consistent pattern of change of 
frequency. If such a pattern is found, the frequency of the feature is significant, 
although its presence alone is not. Features with a random distribution in time and 
ones which are known from only one specimen are not significant at all. 

The problem of setting up a system of relative dating is a problem of identi- 
fying significant features and determining their pattern of occurrence. Chrono- 
logical significance can or'y be determined when the investigator has some external 

7 Rowe, 1956, pp. 135, 147. 8 Lanning, ms. 
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evidence, such as stratigraphy or associations with dated specimens, by which 
chronological differences can be determined. The objects to be studied are laid 
out in chronological order, and the significant features are identified by studying 
the occurrence of features of observation in the chronological sequence. 

The span of occurrence of a feature is determined by the combinations in which 
it occurs, and combination here means both the association of features on a single 
specimen and the association of features on different specimens found together 
under such circumstances that they can be regarded as contemporaneous. The 
method of dating by featutes not only applies to grave lots, caches, small collec- 
tions associated with construction units, and individual specimens, but it makes 
maximum use of the chronological evidence they can provide. 

A convenient way to tabulate the results of a study of features which are 
chronologically significant is to represent the span of occurrence of each feature 
by a continuous line on a sheet of graph paper. When a number of span lines have 
been entered on the sheet they give a graphic representation of the combinations 
of features occurring at different moments in time. If the span lines are drawn 
horizontally, a vertical line at any point will cut through the span lines representing 
the features occurring at the same moment. 

It would be perfectly possible to give a relative date for each specimen by 
drawing a vertical line on the span line diagram where the combination of features 
found on the specimen occurs. Relative dates could thus be expressed graphically 
without setting up any series of larger categories at all. For the purpose of dis- 
cussing time relationships, however, it is convenient to make a series of arbitrary 
chronological divisions across the chart, each marked by the presence of certain 
features and the absence of others. Such divisions we call phases, and they may be 
numbered or designated by a site name. 

As we have noted, the frequency of occurrence of a feature may be chrono- 
logically significant. Indeed, it seems not unlikely that significant differences in 
frequency between one phase and another could be traced for most of the features 
utilized for relative dating. The use of frequencies for dating, however, imme- 
diately raises the same problem of sampling which I have characterized as a major 
defect of the typological method. It is preferable to avoid relying on frequencies 
for making chronological distinctions and depend instead on observations of 
presence and absence. Observations of frequency may be saved for use in another 
context, the study of how changes in style occur. 

The number of significant features studied is the major factor controlling the 
precision which can be attained in dating by this method. The chronological posi- 
tion of an object is determined by the combination of significant features which 
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occur on it, and a combination of a large number of features is likely to cover a 
shorter span of time than a combination of a smaller number. If an object happens 
to have a single feature which is known to have been used for only a short time, 
the single feature can be used to give a very precise date for the object, but this 
simple situation is, in fact, rather uncommon. 

As I remarked at the beginning of this paper, the achievement of greater pre- 
cision in dating is important because it provides greater insight into cultural 
process. The point can be illustrated by a discussion of the effect of more precise 
dating on our interpretation of the Late Ica pottery style in southern Peru. When 
we began our work on south coast archaeological problems the only published study 
of this pottery was that by Kroeber and Strong in 1922-23.” Kroeber and Strong 
divided the style into two types, Late Ica I and Late Ica II, but they recognized 
that these types were at least partly contemporaneous, and that both were also 
partly contemporaneous with Inca influence in south coast ceramics. The Late Ica 
I type was also found associated with Spanish glass trade beads. In effect, Kroeber 
and Strong made a descriptive classification of Late Ica pottery the units of which 
could not be used for dating because there was nothing significant about their 
chronological distribution. For dating purposes the smallest unit continued to be 
the Late Ica style as a whole. It was a unit which began before the Inca conquest, 
lasted through the period of Inca rule on the south coast (about 1476 to 1534), 
and continued after the Spanish conquest, as the associations of Inca and Spanish 
objects in Late Ica graves made evident. In terms of current dating practice, its 
beginning can be set at about 1370 AD and its end about 1560, so that the total 
duration of the unit was about 190 years. It was impossible to study the effects of 
the two successive foreign conquests on the local tradition, because the whole story 
was blanketed in a single chronological unit. 

Dorothy Menzel restudied the same Late Ica collection which had been pub- 
lished by Kroeber and Strong and reclassified it in units of chronological signifi- 
cance. She was able to distinguish within the Late Ica unit a pre-Inca phase, a 
phase contemporary with the Inca occupation, and a phase of the early Colonial 
period. It could then be seen that the native artistic tradition of Ica had been 
heavily affected by Inca influence while the Incas ruled the area, but that after 
the Spanish conquest there was a deliberate revival of the old native style. Inca 
influences were completely swept away, and there was no corresponding influence 
of Spanish pottery style in the period covered by the collections. The more de- 
tailed chronology of style changes revealed a story of cultural process which the 
larger units of the earlier system had completely masked."° 


9 Kroeber and Strong, 1924. 10 Menzel, 1959. 
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This example illustrates the degree to which cultural processes can be studied 
in the same record of pottery style which serves as the basis for relative dating. 
The problem of interpretation is different from the problem of dating, however, 
and it requires a different approach. 

The first step is to make a series of studies of pattern and integration in the 
style of successive phases. The method followed is most closely analogous to the 
method used in doing synchronic analysis in descriptive linguistics. The object is 
to write a sort of grammar of the style at a given moment in time. The significant 
features for this purpose are not necessarily identical with those which are useful 
for dating purposes. They are the features which can be identified as units of 
composition in the designs, and the problem is to identify them and work out the 
rules by which they are combined. Since features become significant with reference 
to the patterning of a particular style phase, the features significant in one phase 
will not necessarily be the same ones which are significant in another. Similarly, 
the rules of patterning may be quite different in successive phases of the same 
tradition. 

All styles, like all languages, are susceptible of this kind of analysis, though 
the rules may vary in complexity, and some styles may be expected to be more 
highly integrated than others. Variations in the nature and degree of integration 
between different phases are of particular interest, because they may turn out to 
influence the rate and kind of change which takes place. 

When the rules of synchronic patterning have been worked out for two suc- 
cessive phases of a tradition the investigator is in a position to ask how the pattern 
of one phase is transformed into the pattern of the next. In a study of this nature 
involving two phases of the Late Ica style, Dorothy Menzel has noted cases of the 
merging of two features formerly distinct, the extension of a rule to cover cases to 
which it did not apply in the earlier phase, the standardization of features which 
were formerly variable, and many other processes of a similar nature. As the 
synchronic analysis of style is analogous to the synchronic analysis of language, so 
the ways in which style change takes place parallel closely the ways in which 
changes occur in language. In both cases pattern is always present, yet change is 
constantly occurring. 

It would theoretically be possible to make a synchronic analysis of a style at 
any point in its span of existence, because rules of patterning could always be 
formulated. However, it is most convenient to begin by analyzing the patterns of 
the phases which are most highly integrated and treating the less highly integrated 
ones as transitions between them. The chief advantage of this procedure is that it 
emphasizes the variations in integration between one phase and another. 
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With a combination of precise chronology, pattern analysis, and a study of 
changes between one pattern and another, changes of fashion and imitation of 
foreign models stand out in high relief. Insofar as imitation can be assumed to 
reflect prestige relationships, inferences as to the interests and values of the popu- 
lation and the organization of social hierarchies can be made from the style data 
alone. If other archaeological data, especially the evidence of archaeological asso- 
ciations and iconography, are then studied in the light of the detailed chronology 
and the information secured on prestige relationships, a much wider range of 
cultural inferences is possible than we have been able to expect in the past. Much 
hard work will be required, but the new horizons are challenging. 
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AN OUTLINE OF LAGUNA PUEBLO HISTORY 


AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS 


AGUNA, although one of the most acculturated and largest of the pueblos of 

New Mexico, has been one of the least known, both in history and in social 
organization. For many years the date of 1698 or 99 has been given as that of its 
founding, an error based upon misunderstanding. Espinosa wrote that late in 1698 
most of the refugee Indians from Cieneguilla, Santa Domingo, and Cochiti who 
had accepted temporary refuge in Acoma left the Rock and settled “a canon shot 
distant from Laguna.”* Apparently the Lagunas and the newcomers then joined 
forces, for in 1699 Governor Cubero and Vice Custodian Chivarra made a trip 
to take formal possession of Acoma, Zuni, and “the new pueblo”—Laguna. This 
may have been the date when the native name, Kawaik (meaning “lake”) , officially 
was recognized in its Spanish translation and it is when the three pueblos received 
their patron saints, but even Espinosa’s own statement makes it clear that Laguna 
had existed before the advent of this group of refugees. 

Fray Lezaun, writing in 1760, almost eighty years after the event he refers to, 
credits Father Miranda with founding “a mission called Sefior San Jose de la 
Laguna” after the Pueblo Rebellion, its people being displaced Rio Grande converts 
to Catholicism.” That some of the Rio Grande pueblo people did settle at Laguna 
is indicated by Laguna tradition as well as by that of Zia and Santa Ana pueblos 
(other pueblo traditions not checked) , but the reason given is drought in the Rio 
Grande area. Temporarily they lived in Acoma. Then they moved to Siama, the 
name of which means “place of the Zias,” and allied themselves with Laguna. 
Others moved directly into Laguna. But—says tradition—after the drought had 
abated most of the migrants returned to their homes. The Lagunas already had one 
main pueblo and some subsidiary villages, some of which were occupied only 
seasonally, Lagunas had become so interested in sheep raising that they were using 
land from the Salado on the north to Pakwenema Mesa on the south and from 
Cafiada de la Cruz (at Siama) eastward to the Puerco. Farming was only equal to 
sheep raising or perhaps even of secondary importance, a situation contrary to that 
in the other pueblos. When Navajo raids became increasingly dangerous, the 
herders temporarily retreated to the vicinity of their villages but within a few years 


1 J. M. Espinosa, Crusaders of the Rio Grande (1942), pp. 341-342. 
2 C. W. Hackett, Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nuevo Viscaya and Ap- 
proaches Thereto, to 1773 (3 vols., 1923-1937), p. 469. 
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at the most they spread widely again, even though such daring led to increasing 
loss of life of the herders. 

Tradition states that the Lagunas had come down from the north, probably 
Mesa Verde, as the result of a number of years of bad drought brought about by 
lack of obedience to Our Mother Nature in location of their settlement and in- 
sufficient attention to religious practices, a typical Pueblo explanation for failure 
of natural resources and for group movement. After having been rescued from 
near starvation by the compassion of Our Mother and the efforts of both natural 
and supernatural leaders, the people traveled as far south as Alamo before some 
decided that they had passed the area specified for their use, which was that beside 
the lake. One group continued southward (possibly being responsible for the large 
Mesa Verde ruin near Magdalena) , but the others retraced their steps northward. 
Of these, a part remained longer than their companions not far from the Rock of 
Acoma (perhaps the explanation for Acoma belief that Laguna originally was col- 
onized from Acoma) which already was occupied by Acoma ancestors who had 
come down from the north somewhat earlier and by a more western route. (Acoma 
tradition has their northern component of ancestry joining a group already settled 
in the area, a point borne out by archaeology.) The Laguna group which tarried 
joined the other at Punyana, a pueblo of about 140 rooms on what was then the 
southwestern shore of the lake. This, to judge from the pottery, was occupied in 
the 1300’s when a little Mesa Verde Black-on-White pottery was mingled with the 
predominant Pinnawa Glaze-on-Red and Polychrome, comparable in period to Rio 
Grande Glaze A or 1 of the 14th century or slightly earlier. Whether a second 
story existed in this pueblo we can not say. Population we may estimate as between 
200 and 300 persons. Sometime in the 1400’s, to judge by the presence of late 
Pinnawa Polychrome variants and affinis-Hawikuh Glaze-on-White in some of the 
trash mounds on Laguna’s south side, the people moved across the lake, even as 
their legend recalls. Here they were joined by Rio Grande migrants, especially 
during the period immediately following the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 when the 
Rio Grande villages were suffering from attacks jealously perpetrated upon each 
other, as well as from Navajo attacks and drought. The native name for Laguna 
duplicates that of a ruin, Kawaiku,’ in the Jeddito area of northern Arizona and 
it is possible that some of the Lagunas came from that area. Sherds of old Jeddito 
pottery types are widespread throughout the Laguna area but they may represent 


3 One tree ring date of 1495; also occupied sometime between 1540 and 1582, abandoned 
before 1600: Lyndon L. Hargrave, The Jeddito Valley and the First Pueblo Towns in Arizona 
to be Visited by Europeans (Myseum Notes, Museum of Northern Arizona, vol. 8, no. 4, 1935), 
p. 21. 
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only sporadic trade with Hopi area peoples, a part of whom may have spoken 
Keres, the language of Laguna and Acoma.* If the ancestors of Acoma (in part) 
and Laguna, Zia, and Santa Ana, and possibly Cochiti, Domingo, and San Felipe 
came out of the Mesa Verde-San Juan area, as suggested by pottery distribution 
and relationships (Mesa Verde B/W in Acoma and Laguna areas and development 
of Santa Fe B/W from a probable background of Mesa Verde B/W [Mera] or 
more probably McElmo B/W [F. Ellis}), as well as claimed by tradition, then 
some or all of the Mesa Verde people must have spoken Keres. That White House 
in Canyon de Chelly was inhabited by Mesa Verde people who came south is 
unquestionable, and the Hopis claim that the de Chelly people eventually came 
over and joined their tribe. This may account for Keresans having been in the 
Jeddito valley in Pueblo IV, as well as in the more eastern portion of the 
Southwest. 

No note of Laguna or of its villages was made by early Spanish historians; 
apparently the small units of persons speaking the same language as that of Acoma 
led to all being considered parts of one large entity. From potsherd evidence 
we know that many Rio Grande pueblos existed though not mentioned by 
the Spaniards. Father Morfi gives a population of 330 persons at Laguna in 1707,° 
the tribe now receiving some attention because of church interests. To this figure 
we should add at least another 100 to 150 persons living in four known subsidiary 
villages and a number of rancherias. By 1809 the Laguna census was listed at 
1022° to which must be added the families of at least a dozen subsidiary sites of 
varying size.’ But census reports vary so much in figures even for consecutive years 
that none may be taken as more than an indication of the census taker’s impression 
in the matter, and the census takers varied from churchmen interested in size of 
congregation to traders requested to make a survey. It is clear only that Laguna 
was growing steadily. 

The location of Old Laguna beside the lake made for relatively heavy accul- 
turation influences as soon as the Spaniards began moving westward on more than 
exploratory trips. Although the Acoma church building dates before that of 


4 Lyndon L. Hargrave, Sityatki: Were the Inhabitants Hopi? (Museum Notes, Museum 
of Northern Arizona, vol. 9, no. 12, 1937), pp. 63-66; E. C. Parsons, Early Relations Between 
Hopi and Keres (American Anthropologist, vol. 38, pp. 554-560, 1936); J. W. Fewkes, An 
Archeological Expedition to Arizona in 1895 (17th Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, pt. 2, 1898), pp. 636-637, 640, 642, 659, 663). 

5 Alfred Barnaby Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers (1932), pp. 102-103. 

6 F. W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, no. 30, 1907-1910), pt. 2, p. 325. 
7 Florence Ellis, Laguna Land Claims (ms). 
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Laguna, the Acoma church became a visita from Laguna headquarters in 1782 
because Laguna was on the main traveled road from east to west. 

Since the 1700’s Laguna acculturation has continued through influence of 
nearby ranches, the railroad which formerly cut the edge of the village, the high- 
way, and Whites who settled in the pueblo, especially three who came about the 
same time and married into the tribe. These were Walter Gunn Marmon (who 
arrived in 1868), a surveyor who became government school teacher in 1870 or 
°71 and later a trader, Robert Gunn Marmon (who arrived in 1872), a surveyor 
and trader, and George Pradt (or Pratt), a surveyor. All were Protestants. Even 
before their time, a strong Protestant influence had been exerted by the missionary 
activities of Rev Samuel Gorman, who settled in Laguna in 1851.° Dr John 
Menaul lived in Laguna as a missionary from 1875 to 1887. He had superseded 
Marmon as missionary and teacher when the government school was taken over by 
the Presbyterian church in 1875.° Each of the Marmon brothers served a term as 
Laguna governor. Through the Whites, Kwime (Luis Seracino) , leader of one of 
Laguna’s strongest religious societies, the Korena, turned Protestant.’® Six other 
White men later married into Laguna. Protestant-White influence unquestionably 
was one of the strongest forces affecting the already existent factions of Laguna 
toward the break in which the most conservative families took their ceremonial 
paraphernalia and left, part to settle in the eastern Laguna village of Mesita and 
part to go on to Isleta. Although the arrival in Isleta is known to have occurred 
about 1879 “just before the railroad came through,” the length of period of in- 
creasing contention and the precise date of the move to Mesita is not known. The 
strain certainly was increasing for some forty or fifty years, and during this period, 
probably partly as cause and partly as result, the native system of social and 
religious organization became disrupted in certain lines and lost in others. 

Apparently the original Laguna system was quite similar to that of Acoma, 
though with some differences in detail. The clan was fundamental in religious and 
secular leadership as well as in marriage control. It is quite possible that the 
power of the cheani (medicine) societies arose in government as a result of in- 
fluence from the Rio Grande Keres who joined Laguna in the 1700’s. Religious 
societies make up the power structure in the Rio Grande. Certainly the Laguna 
societies appear to have been considerably more vocal in Laguna before the break 
than in Acoma, and jealousy over relative importance was a factor in the final 
 & Mrs Walter K. Marmon; also Fred Eggan, Social Organization of the Western Pueblos 
(1950), p. 272. 

9 J. G. Bourke, Bourke on the Southwest (L. B. Bloom, ed., New Mexico Historical Review, 


vol. 12, no. 4, 1937) pp. 359-360, 373-375. 
10 E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (1939), vol. 2, p. 888. 
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break. The cosmopolitan make-up of population in Laguna, including a few Hopis, 
a Zuni family or two, and a sprinkling of Navajos as well as of Zias, Santa Anas, 
Jemez, Cochitis, and Domingos from the Rebellion period, plus some Acoma addi- 
tions through accretion and intermarriage—all grafted onto the original small 
tribe of Lagunas—added the strain of differing beliefs in tradition of leadership 
and social and religious functions of the various organizations. When the Whites 
with their Protestant ethic and emphasis upon “progress” became a pressure focus, 
stress was increased to such a point that separation appeared to the conservative 
leaders the only solution: they could not close their eyes to the drought at that 
very time plaguing Laguna, presumably from lack of loyalty to the strict, old, 
supernaturally sanctioned ways of Pueblo religion. Only one cheani group—the 
Korena with its White alliances—remained in Laguna; the others continued their 
old ways in Mesita except for a very few who took up permanent residence in 
Isleta. Some Lagunas say that if Mesita tells the anthropologist that “things 
should be one way,” inhabitants of any others of Laguna’s several villages prob- 
ably will give another type of statement. Mesita today holds~its psychological 
distance from the other Laguna villages; the wounds have not healed. 

Reorganization for Laguna brought a constitution heavily copied from that 
of the United States, a paper largely written by the Marmons, even if accepted 
by Lagunas. This was the first constitution in gny pueblo. Church was separated 
from state; indeed, little was left of church or state, according to old Pueblo con- 
cepts. Although the Conservatives had lost their major leaders in Laguna, the 
fight went on until about 1910, plus or minus, when conservatism won to the 
extent of effecting a new organization of a few native religious institutions. 
A Zuni family with ceremonial ties had moved to Laguna; it became a pivot 
for reconstruction of something approaching the old system. Zuni and Acoma lent 
advice. It is hardly surprising that the Lagunas with whom Mrs Parsons conversed 
about 1918 were far from consistent in their explanation of old native practice.” 
The same problem exists today. The present summary is based upon what data 
could be had from thirty-six Lagunas, men and women, scattered through all the 
Laguna villages. 

CLANS 

The basis of Laguna social organization is the matrilineal exogamous clan. The 
clans of the original Lagunas from the north (the Kawashihash) were Water, 
Lizard and Snake (the two considered to be closely related and known together 

MECC. Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna (Anthropological Papers, American 

Museum of Natural History, vol. 19, pt. 4, 1920); Laguna Genealogies (same series, vol. 19, 
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as the Earth People), Turkey, Eagle, Antelope, and Sun. To these were added 
the clans of persons who joined Laguna later: Parrot clan from Zia, Hopi Sun 
clan from Hopi, Roadrunner and Badger clans from Zuni, and Jemez Sun clan 
from Jemez. In 1939 Laguna had sixteen clans (if we count all the Sun clans as 
branches of one); Eagle Roadrunner, Turkey, Bear, Coyote, Antelope, Corn, 
Turquoise, Oak, Zuni, and those listed above.’* An unusual type of clan linkage is 
seen in existence of a joking relationship between certain pairs of clans. Moreover, 
a person may be initiated into a clan other than that of his birth, after which he 
is considered a member of both clans and may joke with both as well as with the 
clan with which either is paired. The custom of initiation into a new clan is a 
device suggested by Lagunas today as usable in filling certain offices after a clan 
from which the officer should come has died out. 

According to Bourke’s statement, farm lands formerly were owned by clan 
and house blocks were largely clan oriented.’* Today fields are individually owned 
and houses may be inherited matrilineally but also may be bought and sold. The 
matrilineal family continues to be important and a strong feeling of personal re- 
lationship between clansmen and even of closeness to “children of the clan” (per- 
sons whose fathers are of that clan) is obvious. Parsons mentions the clan function- 
ing in the past in matters of economic aid, limited ceremonial responsibility, and 
control of deportment of members. Today we find persons calling on clan relatives 
for aid in various projects (such as supplying difficult-to-discover information!) , 
as well as showing decided pleasure in their social contact. 

Each clan owns a tsamahiya, or perhaps two, which descend through the matri- 
lineal family and are considered to be “clan children.” The woman who keeps this 
sacred and secret image feeds it symbolically and even may rock it, like a baby, in 
her arms. The tsamahiya, reminiscent of the flat type of katcina doll known as the 
older Hopi type and common to New Mexico pueblos, is a smooth unworked stone 
about a foot or more in length, one-half to three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
and tapered at one or both ends. A head is indicated at one end by a groove above 
which are short black horizontal lines representing eyes and mouth painted over a 
face divided on the bias into green and yellow portions. The body is dark red. 
These figures are said to have belonged to “medicine men” in the past as well as 
to the clan, the explanation probably lying in the fact that the head of a given 
medicine society came through a specific lineage in a certain clan, as at Hopi, 
Jemez, and Zia. At present all the tsamahiyas and the yapaish® (corn mother 
fetishes “which protect one like a mother” formerly owned by cheani members 


12 Data from list made by Mrs Marmon ir 1939. 
13 Bourke, op. cit., pp. 373-375. 
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and kept by their families) are lent to the Katcina Father for “night prayers for 
everyone.” They also may be loaned to existent cheani. (In shape the Laguna 
tsamahiyas are very reminiscent of the “effigy pahos,” the oldest katcina figures 
yet known for the Southwest, found with 14th and 15th century shrine materials 
in Double Butte Cave near Phoenix, Arizona.) *** 


CHEANI 

Before the break, Laguna, like the Keres of the Rio Grande, entrusted a large 
proportion of its religious practices to the cheani, religious societies, each of which 
devoted itself to certain specialties and, besides, performed ceremonies of more 
general nature. Laguna had the four societies of the typical Rio Grande Keresan 
pattern: Histiani (Flint), Hanoweeni (Fire) , Shrahaya (Giant and Ant together) 
and Sayapa (Cikame) which dealt in curing, and weather control, particularly 
the succession of the seasons; Koshali (Koshare) and Korena (Kurena) , the sacred 
clown-fertility societies which were so important in village politics that Goldfrank 
in her Cochiti monograph dubs them “managing societies”;'* the Hunt group, 
often designated as the Mountain Lion society; the Scalp Takers, known as the 
Opi; and the Katcina, largely responsible for rain. Some informants add the Snake 
society. According to some, originally there were six kivas (kuchbishriim). The 
Fire society, which cured by fire, and the Sayapa, which cured with heated stones, 
used one kiva. Otherwise, except for the Flint-Koshare and the Shikane-Korena 
linkages, we can not say which groups combined in use of kivas or met in cere- 
monial rooms which are known to have existed. By 1918 the kivas had dwindled 
to two (or there had always been two large kivas of special function) ; they were 
used for opposing dance groups like the big kivas of the Rio Grande Keres. 

We are told that the Flint men carried eagle wing feathers in both hands and 
periodically struck them together in front of the patient in order to drive evil spirits 
from his body; thus he was cured of illness. The Fire society used this same mode 
and hot stones, as well, in their cures. The Sayapa was the largest of all the medi- 
cine groups. Their mode of curing was much like that of the Fire society. This was 
a very prominent group; it is said to have been, with Flint, predecessor to the 
“Conservatives” of the mid-19th century. 

The Koshali, besides being a society dedicated to promoting fertility, cured by 
being funny and ridiculing the evil spirits. The Korena was a dignified group 


13a See E. W. Haury, The Excavation of Los Muertos and Neighboring Ruins in the Salt 
River Valley, Southern Arizona (Papers, Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 
vard University, vol. 24, no. 1, 1945), fig. 128. 

14 Esther Goldfrank, The Social and Ceremonial Organization of Cochiti (Memoir, Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, no. 33, 1927). 
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which did much plaza dancing. They always wore elaborate costumes and carried 
hawk or turkey feathers on which little bells were strung. 

All of the societies are said to have worked in groups of two which put on 
healing ceremonies and a public dance once a year. Flint and Fire made one pair, 
Koshali and Korena another, and Sayapa and Shrahaya the third. 

We are assured today that the religious societies of Laguna took their leaders 
from specific clans, “children of those clans,” or men initiated into the proper clan 
should no clan members or “children” be available. Memory of society and clan 
affiliations so long after most societies have ceased to exist poses a problem, and 
our list is but partial: Snake society from Sun clan, Fire or Charcoal from Water 
clan, Flint or Arrowhead from Sun clan, Korena from Sun clain. 

The Snake society is not given by Parsons in her discussions of Laguna; where 
it exists in other pueblos it is functionally one of the weather-curing group.’® 

There is some evidence for Korena being of very early Keresan origin. It so 
characteristically is tied to Cikame (Shikane) as a leadership group, everywhere, 
that it might be thought of as a sub-society or order of the latter, although each 
conducts its own ceremonies. The Koshare is similarly tied to the Flint. In Laguna 
the Shikane and Korena were considered two divisions of a unit which Parsons 
gives as the osa*ch (Sun) , with which the older of the twin war gods (children of 
the sun) was associated.’® She was told that the Shikane formerly was in charge 
of all the cheani, being “first,” apparently the oldest and most important, because 
it “came to the light first” during the exodus from the underworld in the creation 
myth.!? This society decided the date of the summer solstice ceremony, from 
which the periods for other ceremonials were calculated. 

Bandelier indicates the importance of this society when he lists the components 
of the Eastern Keresan Yaya, the top group of officers of a pueblo: the Cacique 
(customarily taken from the Flint-Koshare combination) and his two assistants, 
the War or Outside Chief, the Hunt Chief, and the head of the Cikame society.'® 
In Laguna the cheani together selected the hocheni (cacique) , and the head of the 
Flint (who probably would be tied to Koshare likewise) and the Shikane-Korena 

15 Florence Hawley, Big Kivas, Little Kivas, and Moiety Houses in Historical Reconstruction 
(Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 6, pp. 286-302, 1950); Florence Hawley Elus, 
Patterns of Aggression and the War Cult in Southwestern Pueblos (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, vol. 7, pp. 177-201, 1951); Florence Ellis, Anthropology of the Laguna Land 
Claims (ms). 

16 Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, p. 109, fn. 5. 

17 Idem, p. 109. 

18 A. F. Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the Southwestern 
United States . . ., Parts 1 and 2 (Papers, Archaeological Institute of America, American Series, 


vol. 3, 1890; vol. 4, 1892), pt. 1, pp. 276-286. 
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head—his assistant— installed him and presented his cane of office. As previously 
stated, jealousy and competition between the leaders of the Flint-Koshare line-up 
(including the Cacique) and the Shikane-Korena probably were responsible to 
considerable extent for the break. 

The Shiwanna does not exist outside Laguna as a group. Parsons states that in 
Laguna a person struck by lightning became a Shiwanna and did curing, especially 
for broken bones, but that such individuals never were organized.’* Today a 
lightning-struck man still is expected to become a medicine man because he is 
impregnated with lightning power, but these men are not organized. 

The Hunt society is said to have handled ceremonies concerned with propaga- 
tion of game animals as well as acting their protector in designating areas in which 
hunting could be carried on during a given year. Their leader was Shaiyaik, the 
Hunt Chief. The Opi or Warrior’s group (there is a question whether this in 
Laguna was an organized society or merely consisted of individual men who had 
taken a scalp, presumably from an Apache or Navajo) necessarily disappeared 
with cessation of warfare, which ceased in 1864 with the incarceration of Navajos 
at Bosque Redondo. War between Indians had been prohibited by the United 


States government since 1847 but battling with raiders was condoned. 


KATCINA GROUPS 

The Laguna katcina cult pertained to all the villagers, for every young male 
and female received the initiation of whipping of purification when he was given 
the katcina secret. Parsons, who struggled with the problem of original Laguna 
katcina organization—and was forty years closer to it than we—concluded that of 
actual katcina organizations there were three, each with its own head: (1) the 
gwapeuts*, which danced hemish and kaiya; (2) the chakwena, showing consider- 
able evidence of hunting and war ties; and (3) the waiyush, equated with the Zuni 
muluktakya or chupakwe, which danced the duck katcina.*° 

We also read that each cheani group had two masks which were worn at ini- 
tiation and that at least some formerly danced.** It would appear that the first 
katcina unit was native to Laguna. We know that the second was borrowed from 
Zuni, and it is possible that the third was, likewise. In Parsons’ time there was a 
definite line between cheani and katcina in Laguna, as in Zuni; it may have been 
the result of late Zuni influence. 

The Chakwena cult was brought from Zuni about 1860 or ’70, not long before 
the break. Because the Zunis did not want to provide masks, Parsons was told, the 


"19 Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, p. 113, fn. 6. 
20 Idem, p. 100, fn. 3. 21 Idem, p. 108, fn. 1, p. 112. 
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Lagunas stole them. In Laguna many ridiculed them as ugly and they were spit 
upon and spoken of in connection with witchery. The Zunis came and tried to take 
them home. But Kwime and his Shikane-Korena group, who apparently had been 
involved in acquisition of the cult, sponsored it and managed to keep the masks. 
During Kwime’s youth he had studied for seven years with the priests in Durango, 
Mexico, and upon his return he carried a large book which he said set forth a way 
of life for his people. As almost no other Lagunas could read or write at the time 
(we know only of Kiyé, who made several trips to Mexico for the pueblo) the 
actual contents and title of the book—which eventually disappeared—are un- 
known. It is generally thought that the book was of religious nature, perhaps a 
Bible or a missal. Kwime, probably seeing some parallels between concepts of native 
practices and statements of Christian philosophy, told his people that the book 
contained information on the Chakwena.** A related tale is that Chakwena had 
originated in Zuni under influence of a Catholic priest stranded in the Acoma- 
Laguna area at the time of the Pueblo Rebellion, rescued by Lagunas, and found 
at Zuni at the time of the Spanish re-conquest. A third ties it to Masonic influence 
of the distant past. Something nearer the truth seems to be Fewkes’ statement, 
based on Hopi information, that the Chakwena or Asa (Tansy Mustard) clan 
formerly lived near Abiquiu and with the ancestors of the Tanos who were to 
settle on the First Hopi Mesa went to Laguna and then to Zuni where some of 
the Chakwena remained. The others went on to Hopi.** 

One informant told Parsons that the Laguna split was over the Chakwena, and 
she noted that although dancers usually made a round of the outlying villages to 
repeat their dance, the Chakwena refused to go to Mesita.** Certainly the cult, 
associated with Kwime’s Shikane-Korena society, which was in the middle of the 
fray as leaders of the Kaya mashroo (Progressive party) , must have been heavily 
involved. One may wonder how Kwime, with his newly acquired Protestantism and 
Progress, managed to whitewash these masked dancers when all the other branches 
of katcina—and the Katcina Father, leader—had been hounded into shocked and 
angry exodus. 

The term “cacique,” customarily used in anthropological reports to refer to 
the chief religious dignitary in the Rio Grande pueblos and at Acoma, was intro- 
duced from the West Indies by the Spaniards and unfortunately was without 
exact meaning to them. Some of the pueblos, including Laguna, picked up the 
term to designate the head of each religious society, these heads making up the 





22 Parsons, Notes on C eremonialism at Laguna, pp. 97-98. 
23 J. W. Fewkes, Tusayan Signatures (American Anthropologist, vol. 10, pp. 1-11, 1897). 
24 Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, p. 108, fn. 4. 
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council known as “the Caciques,” which carried the background of pueblo gov- 
ernment and power. The Caciques selected the secular officers for a pueblo, after 
Spanish decree in 1620 announced that each pueblo must have such officials, and 
dictated the policy to be made manifest in the actions of those secular officers. And 
within the council of Caciques was The Cacique, representative of the Earth 
Mother or Our Mother Nature, with his special powers varying slightly between 
different pueblos but quite consistent within linguistic groups. 

Laguna was accustomed to the use of the term “Caciques” for its council, But 
when one tries to discover what is remembered of The Cacique, many Laguna think 
a while and then ask the anthropologist: “What was The Cacique?” 


THE OFFICERS 

According to the origin legend, Hatramuni Kaiuk (Broken Prayer Stick), 
who led the people in their migration from the north and thereafter directed them, 
was the original hocheni or main leader. Working directly with him was Kamaka- 
shia (White Hands). They carried the basket representing the important cere- 
monial items provided by Mother Nature. This basket, the sacred toocheni, 
contained prayer plumes, seeds, the image of a man and of a woman (Our Mother 
Nature) , and—some add—a written manuscript indicating how the people should 
live! It is said to be buried in a little shrine beneath the kakat" (plaza) or in the 
passageway leading into it from the southwest corner, which makes that area so 
sacred that structures must not be built upon it. The figures in this basket, as will 
be seen, assist in identifying the position of Hatramuni Kaiuk. 

The relative position of Laguna leaders is explained today according to a 
graphic scheme. On the left side of Hatramuni Kaiuk and Kamakashia, who face 
south because they have come from the north, are Shaiaik (Hunt Chief) and the 
cheani societies, which are associated with the Kupishtaiya (sun, moon, Milky 
Way, Pleiades, and other stars) all thought of as living in the east. On the right 
are the head war captain who represents the war god, Masewi, and his assistant, 
who represents the younger war god, Oyuyewi. Next come Kuts hanoch (Antelope 
clan man) and Tiup hanoch (Badger clan man), the first functioning as Katcina 
Father and the second carrying the possibility of that position. After the death of 
Hatramuni Kaiuk, his office and his name to be used as title were handed down to 
a hocheni who would serve for life. He was the head of religion and of all else in 
the pueblo; he was the chief of all the people, the house chief. As assistant the 
original Hatramuni Kaiuk had his son, until the latter decided to take his own 
people farther southward and was not heard of again. Future hochenis had assist- 
ants but we know little of them. 
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In the beginning Hatramuni Kaiuk was head of katcina affairs, as in Acoma 
and the Rio Grande pueblos. After the break Laguna was without a hocheni but 
did have katcinas. A Zuni :nigrant was Chakwena leader. His influence and that of 
Acoma no doubt are responsible for the new Laguna Katcina Father being an 
Antelope man. (Laguna tradition tells that before his marriage Kwime was a 
frequent visitor in the house of Acoma Cacique, who had two beautiful daughters. 
The Cacique offered him the hand of a daughter if he would bring the land paper 
or map—thought perhaps to be the Cruzate grant—which recently had been 
brought from Mexico. Kwime obtained the document by subterfuge and delivered 
it to Acoma—but ended by marrying a Laguna girl after all. Acoma vehemently 
denies ever having had any Laguna land paper. If it was the Cruzate grant—which 
is not a map—the matter is unimportant because that paper now is considered to 
be spurious. In any case, neither Laguna nor Acoma now can produce such papers 
or, indeed, many papers of any sort). 

At the death of the Antelope Katcina Father no other Antelope man was avail- 
able and the Chakwena gave the Badger clan the right and duty of filling this 
office, as in Zuni, in lieu of Antelope. Badger, in legend, had aided Antelope with 
his sharp claws when Antelope could not make a hole for the people to come out 
from the underworld. It was the Chakwena leader’s own son who took the 
Katcina Father position. 

White Hands apparently was the prototype for Outside Chief, the tsatia 
hocheni. This position represented a lifetime duty. The same was true for Shaiyaik, 
Hunt Chief. Some say that the pattern of the old Laguna organization was based 
upon the important number, four. Journeys and other activities were handled in 
four day intervals; prayer sticks should be put out in fours or its multiples, etc. 
The fourth officer in the Laguna hierarchy presumably would have been the fourth 
given by Bandelier for the Rio Grande, the Cikame society leader. At the time of 
the break, Kwime. 

Besides these officers, Hatramuni Kaiuk had as aids the council of Caciques, 
cheani leaders who usually were clan heads as well, whom he appointed to serve 
for life. These represented all the groups making up Laguna, whether they 
originally came from the north or later attached themselves to the tribe. These 
men “did all the deciding and planning” for Laguna. The arrangement of all 
serving for life insured the council of having men well versed in knowledge of 
land and water rights, boundaries, and village customs, secular or religious. 

There is some argument whether the position of Hatramuni kaiuk or hocheni 
was affiliated with clanship. This vagueness may be the result of the approximate 
century since the last hocheni lived but more probably it is a matter of the differ- 
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ences in opinion which characterized the period of the Laguna break and the 
substitutions based upon borrowed concepts in the reconstruction period. Some 
contend that anyone could be selected to serve as hocheni and that the clanship of 
the first Hatramuni kaiuk is not known. Others say that the original Hatramuni 
kaiuk was of the Water clan and that the cane of office always was passed down 
in that clan because water was of first concern to the pueblo. The position in, 
Laguna, according to those who favor this theory, was passed from the incumbent 
hocheni to a brother or a maternal nephew. 

Others believe that first choice of successor would be the hocheni’s son who, 
in this matrilineal society, would not be of Water clan but, instead, a “child of 
Water clan.” If clan affiliation were felt to be important he could be initiated into 
Water clan. Second choice would be a sister’s son, thus of Water clan, and if such 
blood relatives were lacking or unsuited to the position the place could be filled by 
any boy within the clan who was of the generation of sister’s son and hence 
theoretically carried that term under the classificatory system. The principle of 
patrilineal descent of office expressed in first choice of a successor may have suc- 
ceeded an older matrilineal principle after White influence became strong, just as 
Ushtiti, who is sister to Nowtsiti in the origin legend in other pueblos, in Laguna 
appears as “Your Father,” the male creator of the Whites. 

The feeling that a man will do better as a certain officer if that office previously 
has been held by others of his family is widespread in the pueblos. But in Laguna, 
as elsewhere, the parents of the successor must be consulted before decision to take 
a boy into the hocheni group becomes final. 

The Hatramuni kaiuk could not be an Opi and did not go out to war. He 
offered prayers for the people but did not participate in public ceremonies. He was 
the kwatiamuni hocheni (the hocheni who came out from the underworld with the 
people) and hence carried in himself a certain supernatural power. As recompense 
for the extended duties of office the Lagunas tilled, planted, and harvested certain 
fields at Mesita, known as the hochenitsa (place of the hocheni) for him. The 
term hochenitsa also is used for the second floor office on the north side of the 
Laguna plaza, in which the hocheni officiated. 

The growing split which pulled Laguna social organization apart with charges 
and counter charges, including responsibility for witchcraft, caused great distress 
to the last hocheni. To save others of his people from being taken by witches, he 
is said to have given himself as a sacrifice to the witches and so propitiated them. 
He had never married; he had no descendants. The office could have been refilled 
only by some rationalization and going outside the family; in the confusion of the 
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period it was left vacant and the existent Outside Chief took over Laguna 
leadership as acting hocheni. 

The cane of the last Hatramuni kaiuk was left in the hands of the last Hunt 
Chief, one of the migrants to Mesita. When the latter died this cane and that of 
the Hunt Chief (see below) were given to Joe Martin who lives in “New York,” 
a Laguna colony close to Siama. According to Mr Martin the last Hatramuni 
kaiuk or hocheni was Guwesiwa (Water clan), his mother’s brother, and when 
Mr Martin dies they will be passed on to the children of his daughter and thus 
remain in the Water clan throughout future generations. Guwesiwa lived in Old 
Laguna on the northwest side of the plaza near where the toocheni was buried. He 
died here considerably before the time of the final Laguna split and very few today 
even recognize his name. 

The Hatramuni kaiuk cane, said to have been brought out from the under- 
world, appears to have been made from a small wild cherry tree. The concentric 
rings are visible at the lower end. It is two and a half feet long and the upper end 
below the head is pierced for a loop of buckskin by which the cane is hung. The 
top of the head is marked by a cross cut into the wood and extending out to the 
edges. The symbolic “feeding” of the cane as a sacred object or fetish is indicated 
by the corn meal clinging to these incisions. It is said that scrapings from the lower 
end have medicinal qualities and that from such use it is growing shorter annually. 

Laguna’s second major officer, the tsatia hocheni or Outside Chief, did not 
secure his position through family lines. He was nominated by the Caciques. Any 
man who “knew a little something of ceremonialism” was eligible; clan and family 
afhliation did not matter. He had certain ceremonial duties for the welfare of the 
people and was responsible for guarding the retreats of religious groups. The man 
selected must be strong, swift, and brave, for in time of war he was responsible 
for the boundary of the Laguna area, watched for signs of the enemy, and chased 
raiders who appeared. In peace times he made periodic trips to the shrines which 
marked the boundary of the Laguna area and deposited in them bundles of prayer 
plumes. No one ever was supposed to molest such a bundle of sticks. 

For assistance in his duties he had two aides, the War Captains. The three 
were known as the tsatia hocheni group, the title indicating “outside boundaries.” 
Little is remembered of the Outside Chief; his office disappeared in the late 1800’s. 
There is some dispute whether he was a member of the Opi (Scalp Takers) . From 
what we know of other pueblos we may agree with those who believe that he was 
selected from that group and that he represented the Sun Father, the male element. 
The War Captains represented Masewi and Oyuyewi, the twin war gods, the 
Masewi being the older of the two and hence the more important. Hatramuni 
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kaiuk gave orders to the tsatia hocheni group when they were needed for de- 
fending the village from raiders and all other trouble-makers, including witches, 
of whom there were many in the old days. Some are said to have been Acomas 
who made Lagunas ill by use of evil powers; others were certain malevolent 
Lagunas, even medicine men, who could use their knowledge of magic to cause 
illness as well as to cure it. 

The original Laguna system, as recalled today and as related to Boas in the 
1920’s*° is closely related to that of Acoma though a difference may appear to lie 
in the Hatramuni title and fetish of Laguna being attributes of the kwatiamuni 
cacique, the top hocheni, whereas the fetish of the same name and type in Acoma 
is reported to‘ have been held by the Outside Chief, the top tsatia hocheni. This 
warrants examination. 

According to Acoma legend, the principal officer or cacique of the pueblo took 
his position as successor to the first tiamuni cacique, who was the Katcina Father. 
He was the oldest man of the Antelope clan*® and from that time the position was 
tied to the Antelope clan. Second officer to be created for Acoma by the Earth 
Mother was Shaiyaik, Hunt Chief, oldest man of the Eagle clan. He was head of 
the Hunt society, and when society members sang the hunters of Acoma became 
partners to the prey animals.** Later Iatiku (Earth Mother) found that Antelope 
man was carrying too much of the burden of government of his people, so she 
“made” another officer, “tsatia hocheni, the war chief,” taking him from Sky clan 
because he was “to rule on the outside. He was to be above the Eagle Man, that is, 
to rank above him and above all other officers—whatever he says goes. . . . So she 
made him what is called hachamoni kaiok (broken prayer stick) .”** Later she gave 
him two helpers, “the first two sons (or maybe brothers) of Country Chief,” who 
acted as his messengers. Their modern representatives are the two “cooks” who 
prepare food for him and lend general aid in his projects. Country Chief originally 
was sun watcher, keeping track of the seasons in order to date important cere- 
monies, but Antelope man later took over this task. The fetish pictured for 
Acoma*® obviously represents a female clothed in feather offerings, though it is 
described as the center pole which holds skies and earths in place in the native 
cosmological system.*° Lagunas identify this pictured female fetish figure as that 
representing Iatiku and state that it can only belong to the Hatramuni kaiuk, the 


25 F. Boas, Keresan Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, vol. 8, 2 parts, 
1928). ’ 

26 M. W. Stirling, Origin Myth of Acoma and Other Records (Bulletin, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, no. 135, 1942), p. 17. 

27 Idem, p. 20. 29 Idem, Pl. 5:2. 

28 Idem, p. 25. 30 Idem, p. 26. 
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kwatiamuni cacique. Their own officer of that title had an identical fetish, the 
toocheni figure of Our Mother. As the parallel officer in other pueblos is known 
to be the keeper of a Mother fetish and the Outside Chief (where information is 
available, as in Zia and Jemez) has as his special fetish a stone club or knife, it 
seems probable that the Acoma account as here given confuses descriptions of the 
fetishes held by the two major officers, the pictured Mother belonging to the 
Cacique and the described pole to the Outside Chief. 

The cane of the tsatia hocheni was passed on to the annually elected officers 
who now fill this office. The tsatia hocheni, generally known as head war captain, 
still has two assistants to aid him with religious duties. The office was almost 
abolished in the early 1900’s because it was old fashioned, but a few years later 
was reactivated and the head war captain now is considered “the highest Indian 
type officer in Laguna today.” 

The Hunt Chief is not considered by some Lagunas to have been a real officer 
but rather a ceremonialist, head of the Hunt society, whose duties included the 
perpetuation of game animals as well as fortune to hunters. Some say that his 
office is said to have been tied to the Eagle clan; others explain that he appointed 
his successor from a member of his own family. When the last Hunt Chief died, 
about 1900, no one was willing to accept the authority of his position. His cane of 
office (now held by Joe Martin) , which, like that of Hatramuni kaiuk, came from 
the underworld, is a staff of cherry wood only slightly shorter than that of Hatra- 
muni kaiuk, without decoration on the shaft but showing the carved equilateral 
cross on top of the knob. It was the duty of the Hunt Chief to gather pollen, mix 
it with water, and mold it into the figures of small animals. With the tip of his 
cane he marked their eyes and mouths and then blew his breath down his cane so 
that it would enter their nostrils and animate them. These little animals he 
“planted” in the mountains to insure reproduction of the wild creatures just as corn 
was planted in the fields to insure a harvest. The cane of the Hunt Chief, like 
that of Hatramuni kaiuk, still is “fed” cornmeal. 

The personal names of past officers in general are not well remembered at 
Laguna; obtaining them now is even more difficult than when Parsons made her 
brief studies about 1918. She commented that it was peculiar that so few seemed 
able to give her any data whatever on the identity of the last “tiamoni hocheni,” 
and she was pleased to be able, eventually, to write a brief note on the individual 
whom she understood to have had this position. Today it appears that this man 
probably was, instead, the tsatia hocheni who took the position of acting hocheni 
at the death of the last man officially to hold that office. Parsons’ information 
came from Dziwitira, whom she met in 1919, a woman of more “han seventy years, 
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living in Mesita but originally from Laguna and making occasional visits to friends 
there. Dziwitira (through an interpreter) said that her father, Taiowityue, of the 
Lizard clan, who had been dead for some years, had been a Flint cheani in his 
youth, and later became an Opi or member of the Scalp Takers group. After 
marriage he was made “Cacique.” He was born in a house on the south side of 
Laguna, which was renovated for him by the villagers after he became Cacique. At 
the time of the Laguna split he left Laguna and lived with his daughter, Dziwitira, 
in Mesita, and there he died, being too'old to go on to Isleta, as his daughter later 
did.** He is remembered by a few elders of Mesita as being a very old man who 
lived there in their youth, about 1870. His name is not recognized today; even his 
relatives knew him only as “Cacique.” The name Parsons gives can not possibly 
be correct, say the Lagunas, because it has a female ending. Knowing (1) that the 
Hatramuni kaiuk or hocheni could not be of the Opi group but that the tsatia 
hocheni could and should; (2) that after the last hocheni died the tsatia hocheni 
is said to have taken up the hocheni’s duties as best he might, and (3) that not 
only the hocheni but all the members of his council were—and still are—spoken 
of as Caciques, we can identify Parsons’ man with fair certainty as the hocheni’s 
substitute. Apparently he did not live a great deal longer than the hocheni he 
replaced. 

According to statement, the hocheni originally carried the duty of acting 
as Katcina Father, as elsewhere, and it may be that the separate position of Katcina 
Father was created as a necessary substitution after the death of the last real 
hocheni, though some Lagunas contend that it existed from the beginning. The 
earliest name we have for this officer is Miguel Correo or Korio, also known as 
Tsiusuwa. His oldest son, Lorenzo, generally known as Kaiutie, of the Lizard 
clan, learned the necessary songs from him and was serving as Katcina Father 
before the migration to Mesita. Whether he left Laguna only because of religious 
differences is not certain; some gossip suggests that he wanted to marry a certain 
woman but could not unless he moved because he already had wife and family, 
whose descendants remain in Laguna today. 

He was supplanted as Katcina Father about the time of the move by his 
younger brother, Francisco, known as Keunai Correo or Korio, or even Kaikaiye.** 
He was of the Fire Society, which in Acoma was closely tied to the position of 
hocheni and involved duties of Katcina Father. According to Mesita tales, the 
Laguna military company which had been organized by Walter G. Marmon tem- 





31 Parsons, Laguna Genealogies, pp. 271-272. 
32 E. C. Parsons, The Laguna Migration to Isleta (American Anthropologist, vol. 30, 
pp. 602-613, 1928). 
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porarily forgot the problems of protection for which it was intended and came 
down to Mesita to rope and tie the old Katcina Father to a tree. He was accused 
of sorcery. Although he later took the matter to court and was exonerated, he 
never again would live in any of the Laguna villages. With the leaders and most 
of the members of Flint, Fire, and Shahaiye (Giant and Ant), societies he moved 
to Isleta and there his son, Nasheo, succceeded him as Katcina Father. Isleta, which 
had lost much of its own old ceremonialism, including the katcina cult of which 
the early Spaniards had made complaint, was delighted to see the ceremonial 
equipment brought into her environs. She offered the colonists land if they would 
accept her rules, including a decree that the ceremonial material never be removed 
from Isleta land. Many of the colonists retreated to Mesita after a few years 
but the Katcina Father could not do this without leaving behind the sacred items 
for which he felt responsible. Consequently this family has remained in Isleta. 
But the Katcina Father’s duties are thus doubled, for it is said that even today 
nothing in this line can be held in conservative Mesita without his presence. 

When the societies above mentioned left Laguna, the Shikane-Korena was the 
only religious organization remaining. At its head was Kwime in a position which 
some have referred to as the “stolen leadership of Laguna.” Kwime was being 
pushed by the Whites in leading his people away from the old ways referred to as 
“jugglery and superstition, based upon ignorance.” Kwime was an energetic indi- 
vidual with ambitions which had been enlarged by his trips to Mexico and else- 
where. In the old scheme he was fourth man from the top in Council (the Ca- 
ciques) . In planting himself against the other cheani and the native officers during 
the disruption, he achieved supreme position and local power when the others left. 
Seven men are said to have worked with him; these were the Shikane-Korena 
members. 

The office of Hatramuni kaiuk or hocheni sometimes is said to have been sup- 
planted by the position of pueblo governor, but the governor never enjoyed either 
the power or the prestige of a religious officer. The pueblo presumably had had a 
series of governors, as required by Spanish law, from 1620 onward, but we may 
guess that those governors were appointed by the combined decision of the heads 
of the religious societies (the Caciques) and the hocheni, as in other New Mexico 
pueblos. According to some Lagunas, the governors of the more distant past often 
served as many as twenty-five or thirty years; this we have no means of checking. 
The governor, having been chosen by the religious hierarchy (as even today in all 
pueblos but Santa Clara, Isleta, and Laguna) was under their strong influence. 
He was more a spokesman for them than an executive in his own right. After 
1872 White influence resulted in the concept of selection of a governor by vote and 
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eventually in adoption of the first constitution held by any pueblo. The governors 
who followed the Cacique are given as Hami (the sacristan who made more than 
one trip to Washington for the pueblo, received the Lincoln cane, etc.) , Hiiso, 
Shiwana, Toriwi (first of the short term governors) , Shoosima (serving in 1908) , 
Kaisero, Tsiwakgiwiye, Kowimaisiwa, etc. 

The first Katcina Father who functioned in Laguna’s effort to revive some- 
thing of its old ceremonialism after the break was Diayo (Antelope clan). Upon 
his death, Wedyume of the Badger clan took the office; he had come from Zuni as 
a boy and commonly was known as Hash surni (Old Man Zuni). When Wedyume 
died about 1920, the position was taken by Tsiwairo (Rairu), son of Diayo’s 
sister. Rairu was last of the Antelope clan at Laguna. He had to go to Acoma to 
obtain knowledge of his duties. After his death, Jose Mariano of the Bear clan 
went into office. Then two men from the Chakwena society, the main religious 
group left in Laguna, were put into office to prevent the old religion from disap- 
pearing. They were Joe Gaiesthea of Turkey clan and George Francis of Sun clan. 
The latter’s maternal grandfather, Hami, a Shahaiye cheani and Shiwanna cheani, 
as well as sacristan at the time of the Laguna split, had risked his life to save the 
old Catholic church from being torn down when Kwime and his seven aids were 
pushing Protestantism. His descendants tell of Hami debating the crisis, praying, 
bathing, washing his hair, putting on clean clothes, praying again—and then going 
to the dilapidated church which recently had been used as a corral for burros. 
Bracing himself in the doorway, he told the Protestant “progressive” crowd which 
had gathered outside that they could pull down the church only after they first had 
killed him, the sacristan. His courage won the day and the church was saved. 
Then he set himself to its repair. His descendants have remain staunch participants 
in Laguna’s revived native cults and in Catholicism today. 

The struggle to keep the katcina cult alive had involved borrowing of katcina 
masks from Zuni and elsewhere, as well as the machinations and rationalizations 
indicated above to provide the requisite leaders, and such improvisations are hard 
for Pueblos, among whom even the most progressive is nourished on a milk of 
conservatism far stronger than that common to us. 


HISTORIC REFERENCES TO LAGUNA OFFICERS 
Very few old references to caciqueship in Laguna are known. In 1826, when 
encroachments of the Spanish-speaking people of Cebolleta were giving consid- 
erable trouble, a delegation from Laguna went to Santa Fe to request protection 
of their lands. The representatives were Juan Miguel Cacique, Blas, the war cap- 
tain, and Lorenzo Romero, governor. They carried with them the documents 
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indicating land ownership of the pueblo. Another delegation went to Santa Fe a 
year later to make complaint of further attempts at Mexican encroachment. Again 
Juan Miguel Cacique was present. The same men is mentioned in a marginal 
notation made upon a perhaps questionable land document dated as 1813, stating 
that the paper should remain in the custody of Don Juan Miguel Cacique and in 
case of his death in the custody of his two daughters, Catarina and Josefa.** 
Unless Cacique merely was being utilized as a surname, which seems unlikely, 
Juan Miguel must have been serving either as hocheni (Hatramuni kaiuk) or as 
one of the religious society leaders who made up the council and might be referred 
to as the Caciques. If one asks a young Laguna who would have been in charge of 
papers important to the pueblo in the past, he replies “The governor,” for that 
is the system today. But the old men say that in the past the hocheni was in charge 
of everything important to the pueblo and either would have held such papers or 
have shared responsibility for them with the governor. This has been true else- 
where: only three years ago when every effort was being made to discover any 
papers which might offer light on the Zia Pueblo land claim, the Tiamoni Cacique 
of Zia brought out a pottery jar in which the old grant paper to Zia lands had 
been buried for many a year. That this was one of the fake Cruzate grant docu- 
ments dating (probably) from somewhere in the mid-nineteenth century rather 
than an original grant was a happenstance. The Cacique was protecting the paper 
as an item of primary importance to his tribe, and after it had been examined by 
the lawyers it was re-hidden. Even the governor of Zia who took office the follow- 
ing year knew nothing of it, although he had inherited from his secular predeces- 
sor a metal suitcase full of official papers, old and new, pertaining to the pueblo. 
Mention of the two daughters of the Cacique poses more of a problem. One 
informant of 80 years remembers hearing tales of the Cacique having made an 
oficial trip and taking his daughters along to aid with the necessary use of Spanish, 
in which he was not at home. But with Lorenzo Romero (Kiyé) also accompanying 
the cacique, as indicated in the notation, this would not appear necessary, for Kiyé 
had made four trips to Mexico on tribal business, could sign his name, and even 
used a rubric. Why the paper was consigned to the care of the daughters in case 
of the Cacique’s death requires more explanation—provided the document is not 
faked. Lagunas close to ceremonialism today explain that if an officer has papers, 
his daughters are likely to help him, as in aiding with safely hiding them some- 
where in the house. Women frequently aid men of the family in important duties. 
A daughter can get training from her father, the Cacique or other officer, to help 
him ceremonially, as well, provided that her mother consents. Parsons reports that 


"33 Myra E. Jenkins, The Alonso Family and the Laguna Paguate Purchase (ms, 1958). 
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Wedyume, the Katcina Father for Laguna about 1920, was aided by his sister in 
preparation for katcina ceremonies until she died. After this the daughter of 
another sister took up the work, and the tasks of these women were not considered 
mere menial duties. For them they received the title of Badger Maid or Matron.** 
Giwire, Kwime’s daughter’s son, who followed his grandfather as head of the 
Shikane-Korena cheani, in his old age relied upon his sister as prompter in cere- 
monial affairs.*° Dziwitira, daughter of the man who appears to have been the last 
life-long tsatia hocheni of Laguna, in her youth had prepared to join the Flint 
cheani, of which her father was member. She cared for altar paraphernalia, swept 
up chips left from making prayer sticks, and was taught by her father to make 
these sticks. Daily she fed corn pollen to the tsamahiya and iyetik®, important 
fetishes. She practiced the four-day purge before ceremonials but never was initi- 
ated into the society; she remained a helper.** In Acoma the functional importance 
of female members of the Cacique’s family is emphasized at the death of this 
officer. Before a new man is installed (a slow procedure) “the duties of cacique 
are discharged by the man who was successor to the last cacique, assisted by the 
wife of the deceased and her brothers, if necessary.” ** 

The women of the Cacique’s family, to judge from the examples given, would 
be expected to aid him during his lifetime and, at his death, to take a responsible 
place in matters of importance. This, of course, would include care of religious 
objects and of papers of which he had been official custodian. It would not indicate 
personal or family ownership of such items. 

It is possible that lineality of office may have led to the use of the title Cacique 
as a surname in Laguna, though this is denied by most informants. It is known 
that when one of the grandsons of Taiowityui, the tsatia hocheni who eventually 
acted as Cacique after death of the last officer of this position, got into trouble 
with the law, he gave his name as Kooye Cacique, but none of the other members 
of the family used this designation. However, in the census report for 1850 there 
is listed Francisco Cacique, at that time sixty years old and with the occupation 
of “first Cacique.” ** He would have been, presumably, the hocheni (Hatramuni 
kaiuk). With him are listed Maria, age 50, evidently his wife, Mariano, age 27, 
and Margarita, age 23, all with the surname “de Cacique.” Barbera Polvidero, 
age 49, who is indicated as second Cacique, would have been either his assistant 
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or possibly tsatia hocheni. The relationship of Francisco to Juan Miguel Cacique or 
to Taiyowityui, known as Cacique, has not been known to any of the numerous 
Lagunas questioned on the matter. It is possible that Francisco actually was 
Taiyowityui, whose wife’s name we do not know and who had a son Jose Mariano 
and may have had a daughter Margarita among the twelve children he is reported 
to have sired,*® only a few of whom are known by name today. 


SUMMARY 

Laguna was not founded in 1698 or ’88, as customarily stated in histories; the 
tribe was in its present location two centuries earlier after migrating from the 
north because of drought presumed to have been caused by lack of attention to 
religion. The social system of the small group of original tribesmen was of western 
pueblo type and particularly reminiscent of Hopi and Acoma in general structure. 
The officers duplicated those of Acoma, but characteristically were taken from 
different clans. Office was carried down through a family, if possible, except in 
the case of Outside Chief, who was chosen on personal merit from the men who 
had taken scalps. At times one wonders wherether Hatramuni kaiuk may not 
have been the Outside Chief rather than the Cacique; he sounds exceptionally 
active for the Cacique, rather too much the executive. If he were Outside Chief, 
then White Hands was Cacique. But if we remember that the Spaniards were doing 
what they could to emasculate the old native office of religio-political leader when 
they created the new governorship, then we see the original Cacique as something 
of a governor and Cacique rolled into one—t'e Hatramuni kaiuk type. 

Jealousy is old between Acoma and Laguna, whose close linguistic and cultural 
affiliations convince one that their northern ancestors must have been close neigh- 
bors even before they came south to mingle with earlier local residents and settle 
in their present locations. Malcontents of one tribe could join the other, and com- 
petition was strong in matters of land, water, and prestige. For a Pueblo people, 
the Lagunas were unusually energetic, forceful, and aggressive, establishing far- 
reaching settlements, making herding a major industry, and sending punitive ex- 
peditions after Navajo raiders. Laguna’s natural growth was greatly augmented 
by Rio Grande migrants, especially eastern Keres, during the period of the Pueblo 
rebellion and reconquest. Their influence is apparent in the arrangement of the 
cheani societies. White Protestant influence and the fear that lack of proper con- 
cern for the old religion once again had brought drought, added to the personal 
ambition of one cheani leader, were important causes of the break in the late 1800's. 
After the exodus of conservatives, Zuni and Acoma influence was notable in 
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the reconstruction of a limited ceremonial pattern for Laguna, but White influence 
produced the first pueblo constitution and actual election of secular officers. Before 
this, control had been in the hands of the theocracy, and Juan Miguel Cacique, 
who took Laguna land papers to Santa Fe in 1926 and ’27 and possibly made other 
earlier trips in regard to land problems, was acting according to typical Cacique 
protocol in the interests of his people. 
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A NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY FOR PRIMARY KIN 
J.L. FISCHER 


N HIS RECENT ARTICLE on Tequistlatec kinship terminology,’ D. L. 
Olmsted calls attention to the prominence of classificatory terms for primary 
kin types and suggests that this prominence may be unique. Among primary rela- 
tives in Tequistlatec, only Father and Mother, Husband and Wife are termino- 
logically distinguished by sex. Only Husband and Wife are terminologically de- 
noted by unique terms not applied to any other kin type, the terms for Father and 
Mother being extended also to lineal ancestors of the same sex. 

This degree of simplicity or “classificatoriness” is, I would suggest, rather rare 
but not unique. On reading Olmsted’s remark I was immediately reminded of an 
even more classificatory set of terms for primary kin in a culture with which I was 
personally acquainted, that of Ponape, Caroline Islands.* And while preparing 
these comments I encountered another terminology of simplicity comparable to 
Ponape, that of the Siriono Indians of Bolivia as described by Holmberg.* A sys- 
tematic search would probably reveal further examples. 

Ponapean and Siriono terminology both agree with Tequistlatec in merging 
siblings and children regardless of sex, and in extending the terms for Sibling, 
Child, Father, and Mother to certain secondary and more remote relatives.* 
Ponapean and Siriono “top” Tequistlatec in merging Husband and Wife under 

1 Tequistlatec Kinship ” Terminology (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 14, 
pp. 449-453, 1958). 

2 Ponapean terminology has been described in S. H. Riesenberg, Ponapean Political and 
Social Organization (Washington, D. C.: Pacific Science Board, 1949, typescript). I have also 
discussed some aspects of the terminology in a paper entitled The Position of Men and Women 
in Truk and Ponape: a Comparative Analysis of Kinship Terminology and Folktales (Journal of 
American Folklore, vol. 69, pp. 55-62, 1956). 

3 Allan Holmberg, Nomads of the Long Bow (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication no. 10, 1950) , pp. 55-58. 

4 The extension to more remote relatives is not the same in the three systems, however. 
Tequistiatec extends terms bilaterally on an equal basis, and, in ascending generations only, dis- 
tinguishes between lineal and collateral relatives. Ponape is a matrilineal society with Crow 
terminology similar to that of Truk as described by Ward Goodenough in his Property, Kin, and 
Community on Truk (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, no. 46, 1951), pp. 92-100. 
In Ponape, as in Truk, parental terms are extended to, among others, FaSiCh and father’s lineage 
mates regardless of generation, while MoBrCh and other children of the men of one’s lineage are 
classed as Children, again regardless of generation. Ponape differs from Truk in sibling terms 
and in having separate terms for SiSo (m.s.), MoBr, and “parent-in-law of opposite sex.” The 
Siriono system is bifurcate merging, but is pervaded by a tendency to distinguish relatives linked 
through descent from siblings of opposite sex, though not distinguishing siblings of opposite sex 
themselves in Ego’s generation. 
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a single term for Spouse. Ponapean “tops” Siriono in respect to extension of pri- 
mary kin terms to other relatives by extending the Spouse term to siblings-in-law 
of opposite sex: HuBr, WiSi, (m.s.) BrWi, (w.s.) SiHu. 


Two related questions are raised by Olmsted’s remark on classificatory terms 
for primary relatives in Tequistlatec: (1) Under what conditions are more remote 
relatives classified with primary relatives? (2) Under what conditions are various 
primary kin types merged without regard to sex? 

The first question deals with a rather common phenomenon. Many prominent 
investigators of kinship have paid considerable attention to it and there is no need 
to repeat their findings here. 

The second question deals with a phenomenon which is fairly rare, but still 
less so than many might think for certain primary kin types. Moreover, this ques- 
tion of the conditions under which primary kin are merged without regard to sex 
commends itself to our attention as one which has been more or less ignored in the 
literature. It divides itself naturally into four more specific questions with respect 
to parents, siblings, spouses, and children, on which I present some brief comments 
below, including a few ethnographic remarks on the relevant Ponapean kin 
relationships. 


Parents. In none of the three cultures cited above is a terminological distinc- 
tion between Father and Mother lacking. Olmsted reports that Tequistlatec has a 
term for Parent or Ancestor regardless of sex, but this is an alternate term. Ponape 
and Siriono do not have an alternate term for Parent, and are in this respect a 
little father away from the polar extreme of a kinship terminology with no obliga- 
tory recognition of sex. 

I doubt if there are any cultures in the world which fail to distinguish sex of 
parents terminologically. This is because the behavioral distinctions between 
mother and father towards infants and young children are so marked in any 
society that awareness of the sex difference of parents is bound to be prominent. 
It is only the mother who can suckle the child and his younger siblings, a fact which 
is bound to be prominent in the awareness of most young children anywhere, and 
which entails other behavioral differences of children towards their fathers and 
mothers, and of the latter towards their children. 

The presence of a single alternate term for Parents, as is found in Tequistlatec, 
our own culture, and Japan, for instance, is probably as close as cultures come to 
merging parents terminologically. The presence of an alternate parent term may 
perhaps be taken as a sign of relatively great behavioral similarity between father 
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and mother. One might look for such behavioral patterns as monogamy, nuclear 
family household, the father helping with child care, roughly equal economic con- 
tributions of both parents, early weaning (weaning considerably later than the 
United States average can still be early by cross-cultural standards*), etc. 

Children. While Tequistlatec, Siriono, and Ponape all distinguish sex of 
parents by elementary terms, none distinguishes sex of children in this fashion. 
This coincidence does not appear to be accidental. It is my impression that of the 
four general kinds of relatives in the nuclear family (Parents, Siblings, Spouses, 
Children) failure to distinguish sex terminologically is most common for children. 
Presumably this is because the sex roles of children are not fully differentiated for 
a number of years after birth. Whether a baby is a boy or girl it is equally demand- 
ing of care and time, can cry just as loud, and makes no positive contribution to 
the family subsistence economy for some years to come. 

Of course as the child grows up its sex role eventually acquires more importance, 
and the child’s sex may then make more difference to the parents. But even with 
older or adult children in many societies their sex may be less relevant in their 
relations with their parents than with their own age-mates. The parent-child rela- 
tionship tends to be built around dependence: first the dependence of the children 
on the parents, and later the parents on the children as the parents grow old. Due 
to the practically universal parent-child incest taboo, the child, even when mature, 
is prevented from practicing his or her full sex role with her or her parents. 

These considerations suggest that conditions favoring the terminological 
merging of Son and Daughter under a single term for Child might include, among 
others, prolonged economic dependence of children on their parents, and rough 
economic equality between son and daughter in contributing to the support of aged 
parents. It is my impression that these would hold fairly well for Ponape. 

Note that we do not need to assume here that the daughter makes the contri- 
bution to the support of her aged parents entirely by her own efforts. If she mar- 
ries at an early age and if her husband is sufficiently identified with her—and the 
son’s wife with him—the question becomes the similarity of the contribution of 
the two couples. On Ponape, children’s spouses are also classified as Children, one 
sign that such an identification may be strong. However, in any case, one would 
assume that the early prolonged dependence of children on their parents is more 
important than the later reversed dependence, since the classification of kin types is 
probably based on the earlier, formative stages of a relationship than the later, 
frequency of interaction held constant. 

5 Cf. J. W. M. Whiting and I. L. Child, Child Training and Personality (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953), pp. 339-343. 
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Siblings. Tequistlatec, Siriono, and Ponape all merge siblings under a single 
term regardless of sex. This appears to be a less common feature of kinship systems 
viewed cross-culturally than the merging of sons and daughters. 

Under what conditions would same- and cross-sex sibling relationships resemble 
each other and perhaps lead to terminological merging? In relation to Ponape I 
have previously suggested® that there is a mutual respect-avoidance relationship 
between all siblings regardless of sex as a consequence, in part, of the feast-title 
system there. In this system men seek promotion to higher political titles by maxi- 
mizing their contributions to feasts for the higher chiefs on numerous special occa- 
sions. Siblings and close relatives are expected to help each other when their turn 
comes, but the “profit” goes more to the nominal contributor than to his helpers. 
Wives are closely identified with their husbands in this system: for every male title 
there is a corresponding female title (cf. English “lord” and “lady,” “duke” and 
“duchess,” “king” and “queen,” etc.). Many wives are keenly interested in their 
husbands’ success. Further, brothers-in-law are under obligations to help each other; 
a woman’s husband being especially obliged to help her brother. Accordingly the 
adult obligations and relationship between siblings of same or opposite sex are 
similar—competitive, but constrained to help each other by the closeness of the 
relationship and the conditions of the competition. 

Admittedly, this description refers primarily to the adult relationship between 
siblings, while I have suggested above that the early stages of a relationship may 
be more critical for the determination of terminological classification. But I be- 
lieve it could be shown that relations between siblings as children on Ponape fore- 
shadow the adult situation. 

Spouses. Siriono and Ponape, in contrast to Tequistlatec, both fail to distin- 
guish the sex of spouses terminologically. In the case of Ponape several aspects of 
the husband-wife relationship may be suggested as relevant to this. Two of these 
have already been mentioned above: the identity of husband and wife in the feast- 
title system, and their identity in the support of the aged parents of both. We may 
also note an approximate equality of status in initiating or ending a marriage. In 
the case of arranged marriages in the old days (and these did not include al! mar- 
riages) both partners were subject to pressure from their parents. In marriages 
initiated by the parties the man generally proposes, but the woman is quite at 
liberty to accept or reject. If dissatisfied either side can leave the other with no 
great disability, except that the husband is entitled to custody of older children if 
he demands it, although they belong to his wife’s matrilineage. In regard to marital 
residence, both virilocal and uxorilocal residence with respect to neighborhood and 


6 Op.cit. 
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sometimes household are now found on Ponape, and both were probably found 
there in pre-foreign times. There is, moreover, much visiting back and forth. This 
again suggests a basis for equating husband and wife. 


Primary kinship terminology varies in other respects besides the question of 
whether sex of referent is distinguished or not. Sex of speaker is sometimes a 
crucial feature for certain kin types, especially siblings, although probably not as 
the sole feature in any one system. Relative sex and relative age may also be dis- 
tinguished for siblings, alone or in various combinations. 

As for parents, Edmonson" has assembled data from a number of Southwest- 
ern cultures which have different terms for Father according to sex of speaker, 
Mother being denoted by a single term. If only one parent is to be designated by 
two terms according to sex of speaker, the father seems the more appropriate, due 
to the general tendency for a greater contrast to be found in a man’s relationships 
to his sons and daughters as compared to a woman’s: both men and women pre- 
sumably have a special tendency to clash with their children of the same sex, but 
the conflict is muted between mother and daughter by the early care which the 
mother gives her daughter, and aggravated between father and son by the lack of 
early care by the father. 

Logically enough, a number of Southwestern cultures which distinguish two 
kinds of Father according to sex of speaker also distinguish Children according 
to sex of speaker.® Certain other Southwestern cultures and the Murngin of Aus- 
tralia may be cited as examples of cultures distinguishing Children by sex of 
speaker but without distinguishing Father in this fashion.° The variability of 
sibling terminology is marked when one considers the possible combinations re- 
sulting from the interplay of sex of speaker, sex of referent, relative sex, and 
relative age, and the possibility that any of these criteria may not apply to all 
siblings (e.g., in Murngin, relative age applies to brothers but not to sisters, etc.) . 
Terminology for siblings is in fact by far the most varied of terminology for any 
of the four basic types of primary kin—parents, siblings, spouses, and children. 
Edmonson, in fact, shows sixteen different kinds of sibling terminology in a sample 
of sixty-six cultures, many of which are linguistically related to each other. Many 
other types undoubtedly occur. 

Spouse terms present the least possibility for variation among terms for primary 
kin. In monogamous societies there are only two possibilities: distinguishing 

7 Munro S. Edmonson, Kinship Terms and Kinship Concepts (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 59, 1957, pp. 393-433). 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid.; W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937). 
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spouses by sex or not—two terms or one. Since a spouse is always of opposite sex, 
relative sex is irrelevant. For the same reason, sex of speaker automatically implies 
sex of referent and vice versa, so that one of these criteria may be eliminated as 
redundant. Relative age of spouse to Ego is logically conceivable but it seems 
unlikely that any culture would use it. 

In polygamous societies spouses may sometimes be distinguished terminologi- 
cally by seniority, although this is perhaps most often an optional, not an obligatory, 
distinction. The problem of co-spouse arises, but I would regard these as secondary 
relatives as far as the affinal tie is concerned (needless to say, co-spouses may be 
siblings in some societies and therefore primary relatives from another viewpoint) . 


In these comments it has been possible to offer only brief hints about the 
behavioral implications of the terminological classification of primary kin. In the 
past anthropologists have largely ignored the need to explain primary kin termi- 
nology in the way that they have often tried to explain terminology for certain 
more remote kin, such as aunts, uncles, and cousins, and it would be hard to make 
a summary of established conclusions of the reasons for differences in primary kin 
terms at this time.”® 

One possible reason for the relative slighting of primary kin classification may 
lie in an assumption that terms for primary kin are especially conservative and do 
not respond very quickly to changes in the family structure. Theoretically one 
would expect that primary kin terms, especially the consanguineal ones, would 
be conservative, since they are learned very early in life (Child being learned as 
the reciprocal of Parent), and there are many occasions for repeated use there- 
after. This in itself would be an interesting proposition to investigate systemati- 
cally. While for most cultures it is impossible to observe or trace the full cycle of 
replacement of one term by another, one could attack the problem by observing 
the relative frequency of alternate terms for primary and secondary kin, with the 
assumption that some of these alternates may represent a change in progress from 
one to the other. 

10 I assume here that behavioral explanations of terminology for primary kin will probably 
be most powerful if they deal with culturally patterned pair relationships between ego and his vari- 
ous primary kin as individuals. Edmonson, in a penetrating commentary prepared after the paper 
was largely in its present form, has suggested that differences in primary kin terms, like differences 
in more remote kin terms, may be due at least in part to differences between kinsmen in participa- 
tion in larger kin groups and to differences in the more remote social attachments which anthro- 
pologists have traditionally invoked to explain kinship terminologies. I would grant the validity 
of this point while at the same time urging that at this point in the history of anthropological 


theory it may be desirable to make a heuristic assumption of the irrelevance of the relations of 
primary kin with secondary and more remote kin in explaining the classification of primary kin. 
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Probably another reason for anthropological favoritism of more remote rela- 
tives for terminological analysis is simply that the chains of kin linking them to 
ego are more complex and therefore subject to a greater variety of classifications, 
some of which are bound to seem rather outlandish from an ethnocentric point of 
view. There has also been the general understanding that the nuclear family is 
universal, or nearly so, which would imply that the place to look for variations in 
kinship terminology is outside the nuclear family. 

However, the examples cited above, which entailed no extensive search, dem- 
onstrate that all four principal kinds of primary kin—parents, siblings, spouses, 
and children—are subject to cultural variation in terminological classification. If 
these variations are not as numerous or as extreme as variations of more remote 
kin, those which do exist may nevertheless have greater socio-psychological weight 
in view of the universal greater average importance of primary over secondary 
kin. It is hoped that these remarks may call attention to a research area which has 
been neglected by most comparativists. 


Turane UNniversiry 
New Orveans, Louisiana 





A RECENT NATIVISTIC MOVEMENT 
AMONG THE SOUTHERN TEPEHUAN INDIANS 


CARROLL L. RILEY anno JOHN HOBGOOD 


HE FOLLOWING PAPER is an account of two apparitions of the Guada- 

lupana which have resulted in a nativistic movement in Southern Tepehuan 
territory. The work on which this paper is based was done mainly in the summer 
of 1958 as part of the anthropological research program of the Southern Illinois 
University.’ This initial work was in the nature of a preliminary survey and it is 
planned to continue Tepehuan research in the future. 

The Southern Tepehuan at present live in the extreme south of the state of 
Durango, Mexico. It is possible that, at Conquest times, they formed a continuous 
distribution with their linguistic cousins, the Northern Tepehuan of the Durango- 
Chihuahua border area, though, as Mason has pointed out, the languages and 
other aspects of Northern and Southern Tepehuan culture are quite distinct.” 
There is, on the other hand, a strong possibility that the Tepecano of northern 
Jalisco are merely an offshoot of the Tepehuan—in fact, the name Tepecano 
(sometimes Tepehuano) suggests a close relationship.* The Northern and South- 
ern Tepehuan and Tepecano form the southern part of a distribution of Piman- 
speaking peoples that reaches to the Gila River in Arizona. 

The Tepehuan are an agricultural and herding people, living in rancherias 
scattered throughout the rough mountain country of southern Durango. Various 
of these rancheria areas are organized into “towns,” but these are no more than 
governmental and ceremonial centers, with perhaps a half-dozex: families living in 
the vicinity of the central government buildings. Only during the period of church 
festivals or of pagan ceremonials is there a large population in the towns. 

Tepehuan religion is a tightly interwoven mixture of pagan elements and Cath- 
olic Christianity, the latter introduced by missionaries beginning in the late 16th 
century. Important religious personages include Dios Padre, identified with the 
sun; Jesus Nazarén, identified with the moon; San Juan Bautista; San Miguel; the 
Virgin (Madre Maria) ; the Morning Star; and a culture hero, Ixcaitiung ({gu] 

1 This research was made possible by a grant from the United States Public Health Service. 
A slightly shortened version of the present paper was presented by the senior author to the 


Central States Anthropological Society, Madison, Wisconsin, May, 1959. 
2 J. Alden Mason, Notes and Observations on the Tepehuan (América Indigena, vol. 12, 


pp. 33-53, 1952), p. 37. 
3 Cf. J. Alden Mason, The Tepehuan Indians of Azqueltén (Proceedings, 18th Interna- 


tional Congress of Americanists, London, pp. 344-351, 1913). 
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i3-kai tyiot), means {the} “ruling man” and i8-kai is the modern Tepehuan word 
for “town governor”). One very important individual in the religious structure is 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, who is not identical with Madre Maria but, rather, is 
one of her helpers. A vital aspect of Tepehuan religion is the mitote, a fertility 
or thanksgiving dance, held three or more times a year. 

Though contacted early in the historic period, the Tepehuan have lived for a 
number of generations in relative isolation, in part due to the circumstance that 
they long ago retreated to the more inaccessible parts of their former area to avoid 
the Spaniards. There are churches and chapels visited at irregular intervals by 
priests from the nearest Mexican town, but there has been no significant mission 
effort in Southern Tepehuan country since colonial times. Until recently, contacts 
with the outside were mostly a matter of trade. 

Within the last few years, the Mexican government and private entrepreneurs 
have become interested in the large timber reserves in Tepehuan country. The re- 
sult has been an increasing infringement on Tepehuan timber rights and an increas- 
ing threat that all of the Tepehuan country will be opened to exploitation from 
the outside. As might be expected, this situation is producing bitter strife within 
the Tepehuan community. At present, what may be termed political parties—still 
quite unstructured—are developing among the Southern Tepehuan. One group, 
which might be characterized as conservative, includes those individuals who are 
determined to retain the old ways of life, and especially to resist any further intru- 
sion on the part of Mexican nationals. The other, which we shall call liberal, is 
interested in the benefits of outside contacts, and is much more receptive to outside 
ideas. The conservative center is Santa Maria Ocotan, the nominal cabecera or 
head town of the eastern part of the Southern Tepehuan. To the north of Santa 
Maria are the towns of Candelaria, Aguitazarca, and Xoconoxtle (Joconoxtle, 
Xoconotle) which have liberal as well as conservative elements. The rather isolated 
town of Tenaraca to the west, in the valley of the Mesquital River, seems to be 
mostly conservative. The political situation is further complicated by the fact that 
in the four latter towns, people are somewhat jealous of Santa Maria, and tend 
to resist her claims to control of Southern Tepehuan country. 

One set of circumstances, having a strong bearing on the total Tepehuan situa- 
tion in the last few years, is a severe drought, broken only in 1958 after several 
straight years of subnormal rainfall. 

It is with this background of intergroup strife and economic stress that the 
two apparitions of the Virgin of Guadalupe must be considered. The first of these 
took place in September, 1956, the second followed soon after in the early part of 
1957. The first apparition (the more successful to date) has been much better 
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documented by the present investigators because it was possible to use the recipient 
of the vision as an informant. For the second apparition is was necessary to examine 
several conflicting accounts and attempt to reconstruct the story. 

On September 26, 1956, a young married woman named Consuela Aguilar de 
Cumplido was walking through the pass of Cerro Amarillo which is above the 
Santiaguilla River half way between Candelaria and Aguitazarca. As she strolled 
along, searching for lost goats, she looked behind her and saw what seemed to be 
a cloth fluttering in the breeze at the top of the pass. The cloth had the appearance 
of silk, which puzzled Consuela, for she knew that there was no silk clothing in 
the area. She retraced her steps and found a small figure, about a half meter high, 
standing on a fallen tree trunk. It resembled a doll but was alive, and Consuela 
recognized the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

The Virgin spoke to her saying, “Come kneel, kneel!” 

After Consuela had knelt, the Virgin asked, “Do you honor your father and 
mother!” Consuela answered “No.” 

The Virgin then stated, “That is a great sin. It is also a sin to give up the 
mitotes. That is why there has been no rain. Now, in heaven, we no longer hear 
the customs, the mitotes. That is why it no longer rains. 

“TI have been all over the world to see how the people behave. To some people, 
God has left written records, to others only what has been spoken. The Tepehuan 
should not give up the mitotes. Do not use Mexican things. Do not wear clothing 
of the Mexicans. Do not wear huaraches de hule {sandals made from tire rubber]}.” 

At the end of this speech, the Virgin instructed Consuela to have a chapel built 
at the spot and to tell the people to bring offerings. As the Virgin spoke, Consuela 
found that her own mouth was frozen so that she could not utter a word. Suddenly 
a small cloud approached from the east and moved overhead. A drenching rain 
began to fall everywhere except on the spot where the apparition was occurring. 

After a while, Consuela turned and went back to her own home. When she 
looked behind her, she saw that the Virgin was gone. On reaching home, her mouth 
was still frozen, but after about two hours she could speak and she related the 
events to her husband and to her mother-in-law. The word spread rapidly and in 
ten days people gathered. Working together, they built a round platform about a 
meter high with a diameter of some twelve meters. A small chapel was constructed 
on this platform, and a mitote held at the spot. This has become a yearly ceremony 
performed at the anniversary of the apparition. 

It should be noted here that considerable material benefit has accrued to the 
visionary, Consuela Aguilar de Cumplido, and to her family. As keeper of the 
chapel, she is allowed to use the offerings of food and money. In addition, she 
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may sell objects placed in the chapel (presumably those that have fulfilled their 
ritual usefulness) . 

It is possible that the economic benefits and prestige enjoyed by the first vision- 
ary may have been a factor in producing another apparition. This second appari- 
tion of the Virgin of Guadalupe took place at the small settlement of Guajalote, 
a few miles from Santa Maria Ocotan. Again a young woman was reported to have 
seen the vision, which took place some months after that at Cerro Amarillo. Associ- 
ated with the woman in subsequent events were three men—probably relatives, 
though no definite information could be gained on this point. The Virgin, at 
Guajalote, spoke in somewhat stronger terms than at Cerro Amarillo. She ordered 
the Indians to give up foreign clothes, and foreign household utensils, and to 
practice the mitotes. In addition, she directed that all goats and all black or dark 
cows, horses, and mules be destroyed or sold to the Mexicans. In the latter case, the 
money should be donated to the visionary and to her male supporters who were 
considered to be “santos.” A strong economic element appeared in this apparition. 
The Virgin specifically ordered the people to return to an earlier price level (some 
five percent of present-day prices) when buying or selling within the Indian - 
community. 

At first, there was a favorable reaction to the apparition. A chapel was built | 
at Guajalote and, particularly in the Santa Maria area, people slaughtered goats, 
sold cattle, and burned their “foreign goods.” The Virgin, at Guajalote, was more 
forceful than at Cerro Amarillo; for example, she threatened nonconformists with 
severe punishment. 

Eventually the first wave of enthusiasm wore off and a reaction set in. The 
individuals directly concerned with the second apparition were arrested at Tena- 
raca, put in stocks, and beaten. The men involved soon confessed that the part of 
the story concerning the selling of the animals and their own “sanctification” was 
fabricated though they insisted that the basic story was true. This seems to have 
been accepted and the chapel at Guajalote is still used. Today, however, the Cerro 
Amarillo chapel is more popular. 

At present, considerable confusion exists in the minds of Tepehuan Indians 
concerning these visions, and the two apparitions have become partially merged. 
For example, at Xoconoxtle, it is now believed that the Virgin at Cerro Amarillo 
ordered the Tepehuan to sell their goats and cattle cheaply to each other. It is 
also thought that the Virgin instructed the people to use only the “Indian” drink, 
mescal, and to eat only things that pertain to the Tepehuan; specifically, to give 
up wheat flour, coffee, avd sardines. Secondary miraculous stories have appeared 
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in some of the towns. It is widely believed at Xoconoxtle that a young woman (not 
identified) who refused to destroy a new “store bought” reboso or shawl found 
that it had turned into a large snake overnight. 

In summing up it might be said that, to date, there has been a. very uneven 
acceptance of the instructions of the Virgin in the two apparitions. Generally 
rejected is the idea of destroying or selling certain animals. The exhortations to 
sell cheaply have similarly been little heeded. Destruction of foreign clothing and 
trade articles and the return to pure Tepehuan living has had considerable accept- 
ance at Santa Maria where few, if any, prohibited items are worn or used. In 
Candelaria, and in the more northern locations, including Cerro Amarillo itself, 
there has been a reluctance to throw away Mexican dishes, pots, and other utensils. 
However, except at Xoconoxtle, most people have discarded their rubber soled 
sandals in favor of the more orthodox, though less efficient, cowhide ones. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that most of the items considered native— 
i.e. cowhide articles and typical Indian dress—are actually Spanish in origin. The 
point is that the Tepehuan believe them to be original Indian. 

To date, the most successful part of the apparitions has been in the instruc- 
tions concerning mitotes. Several informants spoke of renewed interest in these 
traditional ceremonies and, beginning in 1957, there seems to have been a definite 
upswing in the number of mitotes given in Tepehuan country. The breaking of the 
drought in 1958 is attributed by many Tepehuan to the return to piety in this 
regard. 

It might be interesting to examine the nativistic movement in the Southern 
Tepehuan country in terms of the general analysis of nativistic movements made 
some years ago by Ralph Linton.* According to Linton, nativism can take two 
forms: it can be revivalistic and attempt to recall the past, or it can be perpetua- 
tive and try to reinforce what is already in existence in a culture under attack. The 
techniques with which people attempt to “stem the tide” or to return to a golden 
age may be either magical or rational. 

Linton points out that the relationships of the two interacting groups are also 
important. The classic kind of nativistic movement is one in which a dominated 
group, usually one with a feeling of cultural inferiority, attempts to compensate by 
emphasizing the past. An important point made by Linton, however, is that groups 
with a feeling of cultural superiority (in fact, dominant groups) may also have 
nativistic movements. An example of this latter might be the British in a colonial 
situation. 

4 Ralph Linton, Nativistic Movements (American Anthropologist, vol. 45, pp. 230-240, 
1943). 
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In Linton’s terms it can be tentatively suggested here that the Tepehuan na- 
tivistic movement is primarily magical (at least religious) in nature. Some rational 
elements do appear, for example the idea that the Indians would be better off if 
they would return to the old price level for various commodities. In spite of their 
stated desire to return to the good days of the past, the Tepehuan experiment 
would seem to be mainly of the perpetuative type. Nowhere is there an attempt to 
revive a ceremony or a piece of equipment that has completely disappeared from the 
contemporary scene. Indian clothing was worn by most Tepehuan and in spite of 
the Virgin’s accusations, the mitotes were danced by all major groups. 

It may well be that the Tepehuan feel themselves superior to the surrounding 
Mexican culture (evidence for this is conflicting). They are not, at present, in a 
subordinate position but the recent encroachments of outsiders do threaten Tepe- 
huan control over their own affairs. 

Possibly this initial period of penetration of one group by another, more pow- 
erful, may produce a ciimate favorable to nativistic movements. If so, these could 
be expected to be of the perpetuative type, for basically the first group is trying to 
hold on to a threatened way of life. 

Parenthetically, it might be said that the Tepehuan represent a kind of natural 
laboratory for examining the development of nativistic movements. Contacts of 
Tepehuan and outsiders is almost certain to increase. As more and more Tepehuan 
are brought into the sphere of general Mexican culture the cleavage between con- 
servatives and liberals is sure to be sharper with attitudes becoming increasingly 
bitter. The success or failure of the present nativistic movement and the direction 
of future ones will be well worth recording. 


SouTHERN I-uinors UNiversrTy 
CarBONDALE, ILLINOIS 





A FORMAL ANALYSIS OF PRESCRIPTIVE MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 
AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES’ 


FRANK B. LIVINGSTONE 


INCE THE PUBLICATION of Lévi-Strauss’ remarkable monograph Les 

structures élémentaires de la parenté, much attention has been directed toward 
prescriptive marriage systems and their structural implications. Such systems are 
quite widespread in Australia, and many different types of prescriptive marriage 
system seem to be represented there. Usually these systems are described in the 
ethnographic literature as prescribing marriage with a certain relative, e.g. mother’s 
brother’s daughter, father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, etc., and in this way 
kinship is said to regulate marriage. Radcliffe-Brown has been the principal ex- 
ponent of this point of view. For many tribes, however, other ethnologists have 
stated that marriage seems to be regulated by the section or sub-section system as 
the case may be. Lévi-Strauss, Leach, and others have contributed to the formal 
analysis of these systems, and, it seems to me, have shown that these systems become 
more comprehensible when marriage is considered as an exchange between various 
kinds of local groups. This paper will attempt a further analysis of the prescrip- 
tive marriage systems in Australia. It will not, however, attempt to answer the 
question how marriage is regulated there, nor will it attempt to demonstrate that 
any particular tribe has in fact this or that marriage system. It will instead be a 
completely formal analysis which will attempt to deduce the possible types of pre- 
scriptive marriage system which could exist there from certain assumptions of the 
nature of the local groups between which women are exchanged. Since in many 
cases the prescriptive marriage systems which are derived in this paper correspond 
rather closely to those of some of the tribes of Australia, they will be named after 
these tribes; but this should not be interpreted as an attempt to prove that these 
tribes actually have these particular types of prescriptive marriage systems. 

The assumptions of the nature of the local group are as follows: 

(1) The local group, which exchanges women with other similarly constituted 
groups, consists of co-resident, patrilineally-related males. Since women are ex- 
changed between these groups, at times the female relatives are part of the group, 
and at times the spouses who were obtained in exchange are part of it.” 

i. * During the course of this study the author has been the recipient of a Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ship from the National Science Foundation. Drs David F. Aberle and Elman R. Service read 
drafts of this paper and I wish to acknowledge their helpful criticsms and suggestions. 


2 Throughout this paper I will refer to groups of males as giving wives to or receiving wives 
from other groups of males. For those who feel that this reduces women to chattels I wish to 
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(2) Each local group is divided into sections, with the males of alternate gen- 
erations belonging to the same section. 

. (3) For all the marriage systems which will be considered, the marriage rules 
apply between the sections, i.e. the males and females of any particular section 
must marry into one and only one other section, but this does not have to be the 
same section for the males as for the females. 

(4) The total social system within which exchanges occur is divided into two 
patrilineal exogamous moieties, so that one-half of the local groups within the 
system exchange with the other half. 

Although the above assumptions might seem quite restrictive, it should be noted 
that social systems which fulfill them are widespread in Australia. Thus, Radcliffe- 
Brown says “Everywhere in Australia the fundamental basis of social organization 
is a system of patrilineal local groups . . . ,” and “The most widespread kind of 
kinship division in this sense, which is almost universal in Australian tribes, is into 
two alternating generation divisions. . . .”* 

I will now consider as variables the number of different kinds of local group 
within the social system and the nature of the exchange relations between groups. 
Because of the moiety division of the society, the number of different kinds of local 
group must be a multiple of two; since the marriage rule is between sections, there 
must be as many sections in one moiety as in the other. The exchange relations 
can be either direct or indirect. In direct exchange the men and women of a 
particular section must marry into the same section, while in indirect exchange the 
men and women of a particular section marry into different sections. 

The simplest marriage system resulting from these assumptions would consist 
of two kinds of local group, one in Moiety X and the other in Moiety Y, and direct 
exchange between them. The local group in Moiety X consists of the two sections, 
A and B, and the group in Moiety Y has the sections, C and D. In one generation 
there is direct exchange between the sections A and C, and in the next generation 
between B and D. The prescribed marriage for this system is with a woman who 
is structurally both mother’s brother’s daughter and father’s sister’s daughter. 
The basic working of the system is shown by the two diagrams on Figure 1. This 
has been called the Kariera system, since there is general agreement that this tribe’s 
marriage system is the classic example of this type. Romney and Epling* have 
shown that the two different kinds of local group are arranged in checkerboard 





point out that these marriage systems can be as easily derived by considering matrilineal lines 
and an exchange of husbands between them. I only use patrilineal lines because these remain in 
one place in Australia and the women move between them. 

3 Radcliffe-Brown, 1951, pp. 38-39. 4 Romney and Epling, 1958, p. 61. 
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fashion throughout the Kariera territory. Thus, any group belonging to Moiety X 
is surrounded by groups belonging to Moiety Y, with which it exchanges women. 
Romney and Epling have made a detailed analysis of this system, to which the 
interested reader is referred. 

The next possibility to be considered is a social system with four different kinds 
of local group and, as in the Kariera system, direct exchange between them. Two 
of these kinds of local group would belong to Moiety X and the other two to 
Moiety Y. In order to have a marriage system with four kinds of local group and 
direct exchange different from the preceding one, one kind of local group has to 
exchange in one generation with one of the two kinds in the opposite moiety and in 
the next generation with the other kind in the opposite moiety. If this were not 
the case, but instead one kind of local group in one moiety exchanged in every 
generation with one kind of local group in the opposite moiety, the result would 
be two superimposed Kariera systems. A system with four different kinds of local 
group and direct exchange is shown on Figure 2, and has been called Arunta. For 
the Arunta, Spencer and Gillen® enumerate the four kinds of local group, each of 
which consists of two sections. Their map of Arunta territory shows that the four 
kinds of local group are scattered throughout Arunta territory, although they do 
not seem to be in so exact a checkerboard arrangement as those of the Kariera. 

For the marriage system shown on Figure 2, and also of course the Arunta, the 
prescribed marriage is with mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, who 
is not the same woman nor in the same section as father’s sister’s daughter or 
mother’s brother’s daughter. In this system the males of alternate generations, 
who belong to the same section, exchange women with the same kind of local 
group. For example for any ego on Figure 2, ego, his father’s father, and his son’s 
son obtain wives from—and their sisters go as wives to—the same kind of local 
group in the opposite moiety, while ego’s father, his son, and his son’s son’s son 
have the same marriage alliance with the other kind of local group in the opposite 
moiety. 

If the number of different kinds of local group is increased to more than four 
and direct exchange is still practiced, the resulting systems would not seem to 
have any basic differences from the two preceding systems, but would be variations 
of the Arunta or Kariera systems. There is, however, one other system with direct 
exchange, which does not fulfill the assumptions outlined at the beginning of this 
paper but which seems well worth mentioning. This is the six section system on 
Ambryn Island,® which has three different “patrisibs” with the males of alternate 
generations of any patriline belonging to the same section. Marriage has been 

5 Spencer and Gillen, 1927, pp. 63-64. 6 Lane and Lane, 1958. 
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said to be prescribed with mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, but it seems to 
me that the system is more understandable if the prescribed wife is described in 
another way, although, of course, she may well be this relative. Structurally the 
prescribed wife is also father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, which means that 
she is a woman of ego’s generation from the same patrisib from which ego’s father’s 
father obtained a wife. Since marriage is forbidden with mother’s brother’s daugh- 
ter or with any woman from mother’s patrisib, and prescribed with a woman of the 
same patrisib as father’s mother, this system can be seen to be very similar to that 
of the Arunta. For any patriline, males of alternate generations obtain wives from 
—and their sisters go as wives to—the same patrisib. It should be noted in this case 
—and also that of the Arunta—that there is continuous exchange occurring be- 
tween the local groups; it is just that any particular patriline must exchange alter- 
nately with the two other local groups. 

The next systems to be considered are those having indirect exchange. Again 
the simplest system has two different kinds of local group, one in each of the 
moieties. But now the males of a particular section give wives to one section of 
the opposite moiety and receive wives from the other section of the opposite moiety. 
This system cannot be shown with just two patrilines, as was the Kariera system, but 
needs four. The marriage relations of a particular patriline would depend on how 
it is “synchronized” with the patrilines in the opposite moiety. This is shown on 
Figure 3; a patriline either gives women in every generation to a patriline of the 
opposite moiety or it receives women in every generation from a patriline in the 
opposite moiety. For example, the patriline on the left in Moiety X in Figure 3 
which has the generations ABAB always gives women to the patriline on the left 
in Moiety Y and receives women from the patriline on the right in Moiety Y. 
Since the exchange is always in the same direction, this change in the marriage 
rule in the presence of only two different kinds of local group results in the devel- 
opment between the patrilines of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. And in this 
case the mother’s brother’s daughter, who is the prescribed mate, is not the same 
woman as the father’s sister’s daughter. Marriage systems with matrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage are thought to exist in Australia among the Murngin and Yir 
Yiront, but these tribes appear to have four different kinds of local group. It 
would seem reasonable to suppose that with the adoption of this new marriage 
rule there would be a rapid change to four different kinds of local group because 
of the great differences in “social position” between them. With respect to any 
ego, the groups in the opposite moiety would be divided into “wife-givers” and 
“wife-takers” and as is usual in this type of situation there would be great differ- 
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ences in how ego acted toward these groups. Figure 4 shows a matrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage system with four different kinds of local group. I have not named 
it after any tribe, although it does seem to be some anthropologists’ conception of 
the Murngin marriage system. But I do not want to get involved in the famous 
“Murngin controversy” or even be accused of reopening this controversy; so others 
can believe it or not, as they see fit.” Whether or not any Australian tribe actually 
practices prescriptive matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, I conclude that it is a 
possibility and the only possibility when there are only two different kinds of local 
group and indirect exchange. 

The final possible type of prescriptive marriage system, patrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage, can also be derived from a system with direct exchange, but this 
time it is that of the Arunta. For the previous system it was assumed that there 
were two kinds of local group which began to practice indirect exchange, and the 
result was a prescriptive matrilateral cross-cousin marriage system. Now we will 
consider the result when an Arunta type of system adopts indirect exchange. 
Indirect exchange would most probably occur in an Arunta system in the following 
way. Instead of sending their sisters in exchange for their wives, the men of a par- 
ticular section now send their daughters to the local groups from which they ob- 
tained wives, and the son’s of these men now obtain wives from the groups to 
which their father’s sisters went as wives. The system resulting from this type of 
exchange is shown on Figure 5. In this system the prescribed marriage is still with 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter as it is in the Arunta system, but 
this woman is now also father’s sister’s daughter. Thus, this is a system of prescrip- 
tive patrilateral cross-cousin marriage. In a recent issue of this journal Needham 
purported to prove that “a prescriptive marriage system of affinal alliances between 
lineal descent groups based on exclusive patrilateral cross-cousin marriage cannot 
exist,” ® but the system shown on Figure 5 fulfills all the requirements of a prescrip- 
tive patrilateral cross-cousin marriage system and hence can very well exist. How- 
ever, one of the assumptions of Needham’s proof was that the “logically necessary 
9 ‘The diagram ‘on | Figure 4 which shows the individuals is identical with Leach’s (1951, 
p. 33) conception of the Murngin system, except that I have gone a step farther. On Leach’s 
diagram ego’s patriline(B), which would be the EF patriline on Figure 4, is shown as having 
no female relatives, and the women married to the natielker’s (mother’s mother’s brother) patri- 
line(CCC), which would be the GH patriline on Figure 4, are shown as not related to any 
patriline. I have shown the women married to the GH patriline as related to the EF patriline. 
Since this is a closed system and these women must be related to some patriline, the EF patriline 


would appear to be the only one to which they could possibly be related. 
8 Needham, 1958, p. 211. 
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number of lines is three,”* and the system shown on Figure 5 needs four lines in 
order to function. 

Although such a system can exist, it is another question as to whether or not 
one ever has. To my knowledge no one has ever reported one, although McCon- 
nel’® indicates that the Kandyu marry their father’s sister’s daughter. But Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s** and Elkin’s’* data for the Ungarinyin tribe seem to suggest that 
this tribe may have such a system. However, their statements do not entirely sup- 
port the existence of such a system among the Ungarinyin, and they even report 
that marriage with father’s sister’s daughter may be prohibited. Nevertheless sev- 
eral of their statements indicate that this is the only possible system the Ungarinyin 
could have if the assumption is made that their social system fulfills the require- 
ments as to the nature of the local group which were made at the beginning of 
this paper. Both state: (1) the Ungarinyin do not have direct exchange; (2) the 
prescribed marriage is father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter; and (3) the 
Ungarinyin system is based on four lines of descent, which seems to indicate that 
they have four different kinds of local group. The marriage system shown on 
Figure 5 accords with all these statements about the Ungarinyin system, and more 
importantly it is the only system with four different kinds of local group which 
does. Furthermore, even if the Ungarinyin do not have a section system, but only 
patrilineal moieties and four kinds of local group, the practice of father’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter marriage and indirect exchange would result in a system 
similar to that shown on Figure 5. The evidence against the existence of this type 
of marriage system among the Ungarinyin will not be presented, because this 
paper is not an attempt to prove that this tribe does have such a system but only 
an attempt to show that such a system can exist and to suggest the Ungarinyin as 
a possibility. 

SUMMARY 

This paper has been an attempt to show that by making certain assumptions 
about the nature of the local groups between which women are exchanged, one can 
then derive the possible types of prescriptive marriage system by considering as 
variables the number of different kinds of local group and the nature of the 
exchange. The conclusion was that with four different kinds of local group pre- 
scriptive marriage systems with direct exchange and both types of indirect ex- 
change, matrilateral and patrilateral cross-cousin marriage can exist among the 
tribes of Australia. 


9 Idem, p. 207. 

10 McConnel, 1939, p. 72. 

11 Radcliffe-Brown, 1931, pp. 337-339. 

12 Elkin, 1932, pp. 312-317; Elkin, 1954, pp. 74-75. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE CLUSTERS 
APPLIED TO THE BELGIAN CONGO* 
ALAN P. MERRIAM 
wiTH James M. Brouwer, Pauta Foster, 
Grace RAMKE, AND KATHLEEN SPARSHOTT 


N AN ARTICLE, The Karamajong Cluster, published in the journal Africa 

in 1952,’ P. H. Gulliver suggested the culture cluster as a useful concept in the 
ordering of ethnographic materials. Taking his example from the Nilo-Hamitic 
tribes of East Africa, he pointed out the Teso Dialect Cluster, “the tribes of which 
speak closely related dialects,” which, in turn, he divided into two parts, the Teso 
on the one hand, and the Karamajong cluster, consisting of the Karamajong, Jie, 
Dodoth, Turkana, Toposa, Jiye, and Donyiro tribes, on the other. A number of 
characteristics of the latter cluster was noted, including mutually intelligible dia- 
lects, strong emphasis on pastoralism in which “values and attitudes connected 
with their herds, and transactions with them, penetrate every aspect of social life,”* 
a mixed economy of farming and animal husbandry, patrilineal kinship based on 
rights in stock, the extended family which provides the core of almost all types of 
social activity, exogamous clans whose function is primarily ritual and whose mem- 
bers cannot trace actual genealogical connections, common clan names throughout 
the cluster, the absence of segmentary lineages, age sets with political functions and 
the establishment of an elaborate system of seniority, the absence of indigenous 
chiefs, the presence of a High God, as well as diviners, the lack of ancestor worship, 
little magic, common dress, ornamentation, and material culture, and a consistent 
account of an original unity and a story of the breaking up of this unity. Gulliver 
also pointed out the presence of four unrelated tribes in the area, and concluded 
by noting: 


In this paper some account has been given of the Karamajong Cluster, with its 
basic unity in hen language, customs, and social organization. A comparable cluster 
of the Nandi-speaking peoples is indicated. A Masai Cluster might contain the Masai 
proper, Samburu, Njemps, Mumbwa, and others. Other clusters might centre on the 
Tatog, the Teso, the Lotuko, and the Bari respectively. Such clusters may be useful 
socio-cultural units for the purposes both of general ethnology and comparative work.* 

* We are grateful to Professors Melville J. Herskovits and Harold K. Schneider who have 
read various drafts of this paper and given us their suggestions for its improvement; they are not, 
of course, in any way responsible for its final form. Mr Schneider has also contributed the final 


drawing of the map which accompanies the article. 
1 P. H. Gulliver, The Karamajong Cluster (Africa, vol. 22, 1-22, 1952). 
2 Idem, p. 2. 3 Idem, p. 21. 
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The concept of grouping cultures together on the basis of common traits is, of 
course, nothing new to anthropology, in the sense either of culture areas or culture 
clusters. Thus, for example, Wissler in 1917, laid out the culture areas of North 
America, but also divided the tribes into various smaller groups according to the 
presence or absence of key traits and the intrusion of marginal traits from other 
areas.* Much more recently the Ethnographic Survey of Africa series, published 
by the International African Institute, has used the concept of clusters; the first 
publication in the series concerned the Akan and the Ga-Adangme peoples of the 
then Gold Coast, and such groupings have continued throughout the series. 

The concept of the culture cluster seems potentially useful from a number of 
standpoints, and in the present paper some clusters of the Belgian Congo are 
pointed out along with some implications of the data for future study. The useful- 
ness of the cluster seems to lie in three major areas, first, that it gives relatively 
small and highly comparable units for purposes of study; second, that it allows for 
comparison among these units; and third, that it allows for clearer understanding 
of the relationship, both historic and cultural, among the peoples concerned. 

A problem not attacked by Gulliver arises in connection with the difference 
between the concepts of culture area and culture cluster; while the dividing point 
between the two is probably not always precise, two characteristics of the cluster 
tend to distinguish it from the area. The first of these is size; while it is conceivable 
that a culture cluster encompass as large a geographic distribution as an area, this 
would seldom be the case, for the cluster pertains most directly to smaller groups 
of peoples whose culture shows a degree of unity rather than simply similarity as 
in a culture area. This is further emphasized in the second difference between the 
two: the culture cluster involves a real commonality among the people concerned, 
with recognition of this commonality by the various groups. Thus the concept of 
the culture area is imposed upon the data by the ethnologist, while the concept of 
the culture cluster is both imposed by the ethnologist and recognized to varying 
degrees by the people concerned. 

We are quite aware of the limitations of the culture area concept and regard 
it primarily as a taxonomic device; considered on this, descriptive, level the im- 
portance of a musical instrument is equal to that of a particular means of social 
organization. In describing a culture cluster, we attempt to give a brief sketch of 
the way of life of the people which considers all aspects of their behavior. The 
cluster concept, however, adds a dimension lacking in the area concept in that it 
suggests generic relationship on the basis of historic fact and in what we have called 


 # Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York: Peter Smith, 3rd ed., 1950), passim. 
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commonality. In a culture area, diffusion from one or more centers is assumed and 
can often be traced, but in a cluster, by definition we find not only diffusion but 
also the factor of commonality. Thus, for example, the fact that the Mongo say 
they are all related and have myths and other means to “prove” it, makes them 
quite different from the Flathead and Sanpoil Indians who are grouped together 
in the same Plateau area of North America but who deny any relationship to each 
other. The cluster involves an acknowledged historic unity, while an area shows 
unity, but of a descriptive nature only. 

In these terms, then, our primary goal is a taxonomic description of peoples in 
the Congo whose cultures can be grouped together in small units on the basis of 
common traits and complexes and, most important, a recognized unity. The impli- 
cation involved is that of generic relationship because of the factor of commonality. 
An assessment of such relationship, however, is considered to be beyond the limits 
of our material at present; when and if it is carried out, distinction will have to be 
made among various levels of generalization. Thus we should expect that a single 
musical instrument, for example, would diffuse much more easily than complex 
aesthetic concepts about music or than systems of social structure; while the latter 
may diffuse, of course, they are probably less likely to do so. Again, the fact that 
a group of people have sex gender in their language does not necessarily mean 
historic relationship; the use of similar basic morphemes would be a much stronger 
indication. Finally, a further caution should be made in respect to commonality. 
This concerns the fact that while commonality may indicate generic relationship, 
it may also be the result of culture diffusion among various tribes after their 
establishment in an area. The Mangbetu-Azande cluster seems to be of the latter 
sort, in which the two groups originated in different areas, but later came to share 
a more or less common culture; thus, for example, both Mangbetu and Zande tales 
and myths have been created to provide justification for the relationship that exists 
between two groups. The Luba cluster is probably also of this sort. 

It should be pointed out that the following descriptions of some culture clus- 
ters in the Belgian Congo are general in nature, that they reflect the literature 
available, and that they do not cover the entire region of the Congo; this is a 
preliminary investigation which is subject to further modification and correction, 
and which will call for more detailed scrutiny in the future. It is presented here in 
the hope that it will stimulate discussion, but primarily that it will be useful as a 
taxonomic device and that it will point up problems and areas for further research.° 


5 This paper is based upon a Seminar in African Ethnology, held in the Fall Quarter of 
1958 in the Department of Anthropology of Northwestern University, under the direction of 
Alan P. Merriam. 
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THe Monco| 

The Mongo, with a population of approximately 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 people, 
are characterized by Maes and Boone as a group which “habitent une grande partie 
de la couvette centrale.”® It is generally believed that they have occupied their 
present location for a few hundred years, coming originally from the northeast. 
Van der Kerken has used the term Mongo in three senses: the Mongo restricted, 
which applies to the central core and includes such groups as the Nrombe, Nkundu, 
Ekota, and a number of others; the Mongo extended, which includes the Mon- 
gandu, Bambole, and Bakutu, and the Batelela Mongo who are the farthest 
detached from the central group both geographically and culturally. 

The social organization of the Mongo revolves around the patrilineal, patri- 
local extended family and possibly a system of exogamous, non-totemic clans. 
Descent and inheritance extend horizontally through a generation until all possible 
inheritors of that generation have been exhausted, and then moves to the suc- 
ceeding generation. Ties for the children are primarily to the father’s group, but 
relationship to the mother’s group is also recognized. Polygyny is preferred, al- 
though not usually attainable, and there is a tendency toward practice of the 
sororate. Bridewealth is an integral part of marriage, with gifts continuing 
throughout its tenure; the complex of gift-giving both in and out of association 
with marriage, as well as a system of indemnities, is marked, and tends to be an 
identifying characteristic of the Mongo. Gifts are given in installments to relatives 
as well as to the bride’s family, and gifts are also exchanged between the families 
of bride and groom. All gifts are returnable upon divorce which may be instituted 
from either side of the marriage. Kinship terminology is classificatory; some 
generational principles are also applied, and terms for cognates and affinal groups 
appear. 

The largest political grouping among the Mongo seems to be the village and 
there is little domination of one group over another. Kingdoms or other large 
political entities are not found, and political fragmentation seems to be the rule. 

In religious belief, a supreme being functions as the creator of the universe and 
all peoples within it, but there is no additional pantheon of lesser gods. Forest 
spirits are considered very powerful and are the givers of children to the people; 
individual forest spirits have a malevolent attitude toward the children given by 
other forest spirits. Ancestral spirits are an integral part of the religious belief; 
they are considered to be part of the community of the living and to have human 

6 J. Maes et O. Boone, Les Peuplades du Congo Belge (Tervueren: Musée du Congo Belge, 


Publications du Bureau de Documentation Ethnographique, Serie 2~Monographies Ideologiques 
1925), p. 292. 
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attitudes, values, and appetites. Funerary rites are especially important to the 
ancestral spirits, with the second funeral noteworthy; funerals are a further occa- 
sion for gift-giving. Magic is concerned with the manipulation of impersonal forces 
but the abilities of the magician may come from an ancestor who had strong 
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Fic. 1. Culture clusters in the Belgian Congo. (Drawn by H. K. Schneider, 1959.) 


magical power. Both good and evil magic are practiced and contagious magic is 
the general rule. Magic specialists are found, and some individuals are afflicted 
with a special witch substance in the body over which they have no control. Medical 
measures include bone setting, herbs, and special bathing practices. 

The economic basis of Mongo culture rests upon a combination of agriculture, 
with the cultivation of bananas, manioc, maize, and other crops, and hunting 
carried out either alone or in groups by the men, fishing by men and women, and 
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gathering by both sexes but primarily by women. Economic labor is based upon 
the family unit; in agriculture, the men clear the ground, while the women sow, 
care for, and reap the harvest. Male activities include net-making, rafhia-weaving, 
and working in iron and other metals, while the women do pottery and basketry. 
All property belongs to the males. 

Aesthetic life is marked by the absence of full-time specialists. The graphic 
and plastic arts include geometric design on utilitarian objects created by both men 
and women, painting, polychrome clay statues for funerary purposes, wood carving 
although not in the form of masks, specially designed coffins, and much metal work 
in iron, copper, and brass including ornaments and weapons. The musical system 
is not known well enough to make generalizations, but in some parts of the Mongo 
area, at least, drums, ratchets, five-stringed lokombi, musical pots, and other in- 
struments are known, and the musical style is extremely complex with polyphonic 
lines using as many as five vocal parts. Dance is also complex in these areas, with 
corps de ballet performing unison movements, sometimes of an acrobatic nature. 
Drama is found in the bobongo and other dance-music-text performances of both 
sacred and profane ritual. In oral literature epics are found widely in variant ver- 
sions among the Mongo in the restricted sense and occasionally among the Mongo 
in the extended sense. The existence of other tales, as well as proverbs, has been 
noted. 

The Mongo seem clearly to form a culture cluster in the Congo by virtue, 
primarily, of cultural similarities. Outstanding features of the cluster are the 
fragmented political structure, the complex of gift-giving and, if it proves to be 
generalizeable, the complex music-dance forms. The criterion of commonality is 
met among the Mongos in the restricted sense by genealogies which indicate the 
relationships between the various constituent groups, while the Mongo in the 
extended sense have historical traditions of relatedness to the Mongo in the re- 
stricted sense. Certain of the populations have the tradition of an ancestor, or a 
god, called Mongo, and some groups call themselves “the children of Mongo.” 


THe Mancsetu-AZANnDE 
The nucleus of the Mangbetu-Azande group, found in northeastern Congo and 
neighboring political states, was probably developed from Sudanic invaders who 
reached the present area before the 16th century. At this time the area was in- 
habited by proto-Mornvu and late Momvu types who were invaded from the 
northwest by Sudanic peoples and from the south by the Bantu. The southern 
invasions resulted in the establishment of the Mangbetu about 1750-1800; the 
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Azande invasion, possibly from Lake Tchad, came in approximately 1830. The 
result was the establishment of a considerable kingdom. 

The habitat of the Mangbetu-Azande area is savannah and heavy forest; the 
population is clustered near the rivers which cut through the area. Shifting and 
permanent cultivation is practiced, with cassava the chief Mangbetu crop and 
millet the chief crop of the Azande. Palm wine and rnaize beer form an important 
part of the diet, and cotton and palm oil are the major cash crops. House types 
include both the rectangular and the round, and various outbuildings are used. 
Clothing is made of animal skins or bark cloth, and for the women includes the 
negbe. Considerable attention is paid to coiffure, and men wear caps; body painting 
and cicatrization is practiced. Smithing is a major specialization, and pottery and 
woodcarving are also specialized occupations. In general, the material culture is 
extremely complex. The economic system is characterized by money, markets, and 
barter, with a prestige wealth system operating for ceremonial exchange as in 
marriage. 

The social organization of the Mangbetu-Azande group is based upon patri- 
lineal, exogamous, and totemic clans; there is no segmentary lineage system. Clans 
are constituted of royalty or commoners; the royal clans may or may not be 
exogamous. Kinship terminology is classificatory. Marriage involves a complex 
system of exchanges carried out partially through bridewealth which is not termi- 
nated until the birth of a female child. Polygyny is the ideal marriage system, and 
both the levirate and sororate are practiced. Divorce is not common, although it is 
becoming more frequent under European influence. Circumcision for males, a 
fairly recent practice, includes individuals from six to eighteen years of age who 
are sponsored by selected adults and secluded for a period of time in the bush. 
Blood brotherhoods are formed for purposes of friendship or commerce, and imply 
a joking relationship. Funerary rites are important, with a second funeral held two 
to five years lacer. 

The political system forms a pyramidal structure with an absolute monarch at 
the top who represents, and in a real sense is, the state. The king holds the power 
to tax, and has a large military force to which all able bodied men are subject. 
Labor, standard tribute, and gifts are extracted by the king, and all ivory and 
prisoners are his by right; much of his booty is, however, redistributed to the people. 
The royal clan, the Avungara, provides the rulers, and the highest commoners 
cannot attain any position higher than that of the lowest Avungara. Below the 
king, the political structure includes chiefs and subchiefs personally installed by 
the king, as well as five major ministers ranked in order of importance. In view 
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of the supreme importance of the king as representing the state, the political 
system tends to disintegrate upon his death until a new power is established. The 
legal system is dominated by functionaries and by the working of various oracles. 
Double judgments are demanded in that both positive and negative questions of 
guilt or lack of it are demanded from the oracles. Oracles are ranked according 
to the political power of the owner, with that of the king most important. Legal, 
social, and political authority stem ultimately from a single centralized political 
structure. 

The religious system rests upon an ultimate high god whose work is validated 
by creation myths. Ancestral spirits are important but nature spirits are not present. 
A complex understanding of the soul provides that one of its manifestations be- 
comes the totem animal. Magic is an everyday and all-pervading concern. Witches 
are accounted for by a magic substance in the body which grows with the person 
and which is the ultimate cause of all misfortunes, illness and death; the witch- 
substance goes to the body of the victim and eats the flesh of the soul. Witches are 
sought out through the mechanism of the poison oracle. Secret societies, a relatively 
new feature of the culture, are formed for protection against magic and are par- 
ticipated in by men, women, and children. At present such societies are organized 
primarily against the chiefs and Europeans. 

Folklore includes trickster stories in which the spider plays a prominent role, 
as well as proverbs and other forms of oral literature. Musical instruments are 
varied, including drums, gongs, bells, lutes, lyres, harps, trumpets, and others; the 
musical style has not been the subject of detailed research. The graphic and 
plastic arts are complex; house painting and wood carving are particularly 
important. 

The Mangbetu-Azande cluster is characterized particularly by its centralized 
political organization which features a king who is the state and who has great 
prestige and a special mode of life, a chiefly clan with special privileges, certain 
features of clan organization, a probably mutually intelligible language, and a 
common material culture. Of somewhat lesser importance as a distinguishing fea- 
ture is the magic system, characterized by the use of oracles. It should be pointed 
out that historic evidence emphasizes the existence of the cluster, although it was 
created after the movement of the two groups into the area now occupied. 


Tue Lusa 
The original population of the area now inhabited by the Luba was probably 
pygmoid, subjected at an unknown period to invasions of other populations from 
the north, probably the Kivu area, and possibly ultimately from Ethiopia. The 
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Songe, Kunda, and Bui peoples settled in the northern portion of the present 
territory, and from a series of empires—the Songe and Bui, founded by Kongolo, 
the Kunda, and the Kileondja—the Luba emerged. The present population of 
approximately 1,400,000 represents a rather varied subracial mixture. 

The habitat consists of plains lying at approximately 1500-1600 ft and cut by 
the Lubilashi, Lomani, and Lualaba rivers. Manioc is the primary subsistence 
staple, supported by maize and other crops, and domesticated animals are used for 
feasts and as tribute. Maize beer, and milk, eggs, and some game obtained from 
hunting, supplement the diet; food storage is practiced; hunting is carried out 
through the use of weapons, traps, and bush burning, and nets are used for fishing. 
Dwellings are placed in a semicircle to form the village unit on the plains. Clothing 
is of raffia and skins, and tattooing is practiced primarily by women; body painting 
in white and red is found, and there is considerable ornamentation. Men’s hairdress 
is elaborate; women’s hair is shaved. Smithing, wood-working, basketry, and weav- 
ing are among the crafts; utilitarian objects are not usually decorated. The king or 
chief is the theoretical land owner, but the heads of families are the ultimate 
distributors. 

The social system features class distinctions, including the chiefly, free persons, 
freed slaves and client villages and tribes, and slaves. The basic social unit appears 
to be the extended family; both patrilineal and matrilineal descent are found among 
the various tribes. Polygyny is the preferred marriage form, with monogamy also 
practiced, and marriage involves a complex and longlasting system of bridewealth; 
consent of the girl is obligatory in marriage and sexual relations before marriage 
are permitted. Divorce involves redistribution of bridewealth. Secret societies are 
suggested in the literature, although their presence or absence cannot be finally 
confirmed. There are, however, associations of hunters and dancers which rely 
heavily on magic sanctions. The literature does not indicate clearly the presence of 
clans; it is probable that the social system goes directly from the extended family 
to the political units. 

The political system ranges upward from the individual to the family, extended 
family, village, group of villages, province, and tribe. The major political leader 
is the king, where present, or the chief whose absolute power in theory is strictly 
limited in fact. Chiefly insignia include ornament, feathers in the coiffure, neck- 
laces, belts, musical instruments, royal arms, and a cane. The people contribute 
labor in the form of house-building, portaging, and road work, and a constant 
upward flow of tribute reaches the political leader. The judiciary system is tied 
in with social and political leadership; punishment includes fines, mutilation, and 
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death. The political system supports a professional military staff, but not pro- 
fessional common soldiers, and fortification and military tactics are used. 

Woodcarving is a complex art among the Luba, and dance is especially im- 
portant, accompanied by drums and by song which utilizes the call and response 
pattern; most dance expression is individualistic. Special instruments of the chief 
include xylophones, gongs, two or three kinds of drums, and in addition double 
bells, rattles, flutes, and several stringed and wind instruments are used. Little is 
known of the oral jiterature. 

Evidence for a Luba cluster rests largely upon the history of the groups in- 
volved and upon language similarities. Of special importance also seems to be the 
ability of the Luba to synthesize contrasting culture patterns, apparently without 
any single feature becoming dominant. Thus there is both patrilineal and matri- 
lineal organization, with the two apparently merged in the political structure; and 
other elements of the culture show the same synthesis of contrasting traits. 


Tue Konco 
The Kongo kingdom was formerly bounded by the Kwilu in French Equatorial 
Africa on the north, the Atlantic Ocean on the west, the Kwango River on the 
east, and the Kwanza River in Angola on the south. The origin of the people is 
said to be Lake Tchad, and the Kongo themselves claim that no one was in the 
present area when they reached it, although there is some archaeological evidence 


to the contrary. The Kongo apparently moved into the Kasai region about 500 
AD, and during the next 300 years moved westward; by 1150 AD they were west 
along the Congo River to the Atlantic Ocean and were in this location when Diego 
Cao “discovered” the mouth of the Congo in 1482. In approximately 1550 AD 
the Yaka began pushing the Kongo westward from the southeast into their present 
location, and there is also evidence of internal migration which accounts for the 
formation of the various tribal divisions. The five major tribes which formed the 
Kingdom of Kongo were the Mbamba, Mpemba, Mbata, Nsundi, and Mpangu; 
the Kingdom was at its height from 1300-1500. The reign of Christian kings took 
place from approximately 1500-1650, while the period from 1650-1885 was marked 
by competition and disruption during which the kingdom split into three major 
factions. In 1885 the Portuguese took over as political administrators, but at its 
height, the Kingdom of Kongo was a political, social, and cultural reality. 

The social organization of the Kongo is based upon matrilineal, exogamous, 
probably non-totemic clans, with some evidence of a lineage structure. Clans are 
considered immortal, surviving although there are no living members, and each 
clan is identified by a name consisting of some six or eight spoken lines which form 
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a sort of rallying cry for members. The avunculate is present, and polygyny is the 
preferred marriage form. Bridewealth is an important part of marriage, and gifts 
are exchanged over a considerable period of time; if the marriage is short, the 
bridewealth must be returned on divorce or death. Divorce is obtainable on grounds 
of barrenness, incompatibility, adultery, and some other causes. Kinship termi- 
nology is classificatory. Slaves were taken for debts and misdemeanors, or by 
capture in war or ambush, and could work for themselves and repurchase their 
freedom; in some cases, slaves were repurchas ‘vw members of their own clan. 
Women occupy a relatively high unofficial sta. . ‘n the society; in some cases, 
female chiefs are appointed although they usually hand over their office to a male 
relative. The social classes at the height of the Kingdom were the King, coun- 
cillors, nobility, chiefs of towns, court officers, the aristocracy, commoners, and 
slaves. 

In political organization, the king was elected by the nobility from a royal clan 
in the matrilineal succession. His principal prerogatives were expressed in his judi- 
ciary power which continued even after political control had slipped; although his 
powers over the people were of life and death in theory, in practice he was de- 
pendent on their good will. A number of court officers supported the king, in- 
cluding messengers, a personal valet, tax collectors, a prime minister, councillors, 
and others. Clan chiefs were selected from the oldest line; succession was both to 
the office and to the property of the deceased. In theory the chief owns the !and 
and distributes it to clan members. His authority is limited by the people, who can 
depose him. 

The economic basis is agriculture; manioc, yams, peanuts, bananas, sugar cane, 
and palm products are the major crops. Men clear the ground and prepare it for 
planting, while women work and harvest the crops; the produce is considered the 
property of the women. Land is owned by the clan through the ancestors; natural 
boundaries mark the individual plots. Agricultural produce is supplemented by 
hunting done by the men either alone or in groups, with or without belled dogs, and 
using spears, bow and arrow, crossbow, beaters, animal cries, and other techniques. 
Both men and women fish, using poison, dams, and basket traps. Specialists with 
assistants are found in housebuilding, smithing, and woodworking; payment is 
made in goods. Men carve, weave, and are smiths; women make pottery and bas- 
kets. There is also specialization of labor along clan lines, and the major trades 
were represented at the king’s court. Small rotating markets at four-day intervals 
are found, as well as larger regional markets, in both cases strictly controlled by 
fixed rules of conduct and functioning as social and political, as well as economic 
centers. Intertribal trade takes place, and cloth, gunpowder, salt, copper and lead 
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billets, copper wire, and blue glass beads formerly served as media of exchange in 
units of five. Villages are organized in parallel rows along two or three streets and 
houses are in square or rectangular form made of prefabricated walls of vegetable 
material and wooden posts. Houses are painted where possible; there is also a 
village guest house, houses for ancestral images, cult houses, and stables for 
animals. 

The religious system is based upon a high god, Nzambi, who created the world 
and objects and animals within it, and has since retired; there is no pantheon of 
lesser gods. There are a few nature spirits, primarily of water and the sea, but the 
ancestral spirits form part of the community of the living. The ghosts of good 
people remain near the living; those of malevolent people are doomed to wander 
eternally without lodging, and many cause trouble for the living. There is some 
belief in an afterlife on the moon or sun. Some persons are witches without aware- 
ness of the fact; the poison ordeal is used to determine their culpability. Diviners, 
sorcerers, and doctors form an important part of the society, and there are two 
major secret societies based on religious cults, as well as bachelors’ clubs and 
circumcision lodges. 

Carved wooden figures, possible portrait sculpture, and stools, headrests, combs, 
and other wooden objects are produced; there are no masks. Pottery and clay-baked 
figurines, as well as carved calabashes are made; house painting forms a part of 
the graphic arts. Musical instruments include drums, as well as gongs, bells, rattles, 
and other idiophones, and the lokombi, the five-stringed harp, is an important 
instrument. Folklore includes legends, myths, and proverbs. 

The Kongo cluster is postulated on the basis of seven major points: (1) the 
common historic origin of the tribes, as evidenced by the mythology as well as 
Portuguese records; (2) a common history following the origin of the Kingdom; 
(3) common legends which, despite the splitting into tribes in the early history of 
the Kingdom, point up the general cultural and political relationships; (4) the lack 
of invasion by other tribes, except for the Yaka; (5) the strength of the political 
kingdom; (6) evidence of common material and nonmaterial culture of the 
people; (7) the fact that the neighbors of the Kongo are sharply distinguishable 
and differentiated on all sides. 

Tue Kusa 

The Kuba people, whose domain lies in the Kasai area of the Congo, are 
constituted of a numbe: of units including the Kuba proper, Shilele, Wongo, and 
others; population figures in 1947 showed 73,211 Kuba, 25,978 Shilele, and ap- 
proximately 1,780 Wongo. Oral traditions pertaining to the group are numerous, 
and the genealogies of the Kuba kings go back 123 or i124 points in the succession, 
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with the rule of the 93rd king dated somewhere between 1600 and 1610. Many 
theories exist as to the source of the group, the most likely placing their origin 
somewhere toward the west coast near the Kongo area. Their present location was 
possibly originally inhabited by Mongo and pygmoid peoples whom the Kuba 
subjugated and made part of their kingdom. The majority of material available 
applies to the Kuba group proper, particularly the Mbala. 

The basic social unit is the matrilineal exogamous clan; the residental unit is 
the lineage which lives together in a particular portion of the village. Kinship 
terminology is classificatory, running along generational lines, with parallel and 
cross-cousins distinguished. Polygyny is at present the preferred marriage type; the 
marriage system is not complex, although bridewealth and some other obligations 
are assumed. The couvade is practiced, as is circumcision. Twins are honored and 
the birth of an albino is considered to bring great fortune. Residence is not fixed. 
Divorce is relatively simple and involves return of the bridewealth unless the action 
is initiated by the husband. A family in debt may contract marriage for a daughter 
for large bridewealth; the marriage may be terminated by repayment of the bride- 
wealth. Initiation ceremonies for boys include bush schools; there is some indication 
of age-grading. Inheritance follows the matrilineal line, and the levirate is practicea 
in high-bridewealth marriage. Internal slavery initiated by debt or as punishment 
for adultery was formerly practiced. 

Political organization is based, in ascending order, upon the eldest lineage chief 
of the village whose power is nominal, two special chiefs each of whom administers 
one of the geographical village halves, a group of villages, the district, and the 
king of the Kuba at Mushenge. The king rules with the aid of a council made up 
of land-titled notables, army leaders, guild representatives, female relatives of the 
king, and a son of a former king, as well as two special dignitaries of considerable 
power. Succession to the kingship follows the matrilineal line to the sister’s sons. 
The King is considered divine and the representative of the supernatural; his feet 
are not allowed to touch the ground and other restrictions are placed upon him. 
The Queen Mother, whose position is of an even more sacred nature, is consulted 
in matters of state. Justice is carried out by district and lesser chiefs, and by 
special judges at the King’s court; cases of murder must be tried at the central 
tribunal. Oracles and the use of the poison ordeal figure in judiciary procedure. 

The religious system is based upon a supreme being who created the world and 
all within it and who is now remote from living beings. There is no mention of 
nature spirits in the literature, but the ancestral cult is strong. Ancestors remain 
near their original villages, and are considered to guide the oracles. A complex 
system of divination employs specialists in specific types of cases, and the bodies 
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of sorcerers are thought to contain a special element which lingers after death. 
Magicians are organized as specialists and teach the trade through an apprentice 
system. Secret societies and a number of large festivals are found although there is 
not much information on these aspects of the culture. 

The economic system is based upon agriculture, with the cultivation of manioc 
and maize, as well as other crops, carried out by the women of a lineage who work 
together in the fields. Granaries are used for food storage. Hunting by the men 
is collective and probably of more social than economic importance. Fishing is 
carried on by women and children, and those groups living on the rivers fish pro- 
fessionally. Small domesticated animals are kept. Industries are marked by spe- 
cialization of weavers, smiths, salt-makers, musicians, dancers, and others; there is 
also tribal specialization, and all such industries are carried out by men. There is 
both internal and external trade, the latter carried on with the Mongo and Luba 
primarily. Women are dominant in the market place, although men also trade 
there. There is some cross-trade in copper which is received from the Benalulua 
and traded on to the Mongo. Money is found in the form of cowries and copper 
bars. Houses are rectangular with matwork walls and thatched roofs, and are 
organized into small villages usually in parallel rows along a central street. 
Clothing consists of raffia and bark cloth, and body painting, scarification, head 
shaving and incisor removal are practiced. Land belongs to the entire group and 
is not alienable; the chief receives part of the produce of the land as tribute. 

The Kuba are notable for their art work, which includes woodworking, 
weaving, embroidery, matwork, basketry, raffia cloth, and mask-making. Design 
tends to be geometric. Musical instruments include the five-stringed lokombi, the 
double gong, drum, trumpets, and xylophones, but little is known of the musical 
style. Origin myths, legends, and proverbs are a part of the oral literature. 

The Kuba are considered to be a cluster on the basis of a common culture, 
mythological traditions which draw them together, and their marked cultural 
differences from their neighbors including the Mongo on the north, the Luba on 
the east and south, and the Pende to the west. 


Tue Mamvu-Lese 


The Mamvu-Lese group is wedged in between the Mangbetu-Azande on the 
southwest and north, the Logo on the east, and the pygmies on the south. Its 
population of 158,000 in 1940 had dropped to some 60,000 in 1950, due primarily 
to disease and to migration to Uganda. Its history is one of continual defeat by 
its neighbors, beginning with pressures in the original home, the upper Umbomu, 
which drove the people down from the northwest before the great Bantu invasions 
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of the 17th and 18th centuries. It is felt that in their present country, which is 
mountainous and rough, the Mamvu-Lese found an area in which they could make 
a stand and beat off their attackers. The origin of the tribes, mythologically, goes 
back to a male and female who had five sons, named Mamvu, Lese, Mangutu, 
Mvuba, and probably Bira; the people have no communal name for themselves, 
using instead clan names. 

The economy is based upon hoe cultivation with the principal crops yams, 
bananas, manioc, and beans; cash crops today include rice and cotton. In addition, 
the Mamvu-Lese are noted for their cultivation of the oil palm and for their skill 
in animal husbandry. Hunting is not of particular importance but the individual 
uses poison arrows and traps, and in fishing, nets and dugouts are employed. The 
division of labor appears to be in some respects contrary to that practiced in most 
of sub-Saharan Africa, since agriculture is the work of men while women remain 
in the home and are not allowed to leave the village for fear of attack. Women 
make pottery, while men carve in ivory and wood. There are no markets, but both 
internal and external trade exist in iron, goats, palm oil, and other products. The 
Mamvu-Lese have established a symbiotic relationship with the pygmies who supply 
them with meat in exchange for bananas and vegetables. Iron, hoes, and axes may 
function as a money system. There are two major house tvpes: (1) cone-shaped 
with the roof reaching the ground, and with two levels, the upper for sleeping, the 
lower for daily living; (2) a conical house of bent tree branches similar to that 
made by the pygmies. In addition, granaries and goat houses are built, as well as 
a meeting house in the center of the village. Houses are arranged either in parallel 
rows or around a central square. While the material culture is not particularly 
complex, the economic system is rich. Cicatrization, head elongation, tooth filing, 
ear lobe perforation, and head shaving are all practiced. Clothing is of bark cloth, 
with special colored cloths used for ceremonial purposes; hats, bracelets, and arm 
bands are also worn. 

Social and political organization is based upon the localized exogamous village 
groups; the literature does not make it clear whether this group is organized as a 
lineage or clan structure. The unit is three-generational, and social, political, and 
judicial authority is in the hands of the oldest grandfather who is responsible for 
the intimate knowledge and history of the group. Land is owned communally, 
although some authors indicate individual ownership. On the death of the leader, 
his goods are distributed to the individuals in the unit. There is some question as 
to whether a totem animal exists, although it is sometimes held that the soul of a 
good person becomes a totem animal after death, while that of an evil person 
simply disappears. Monogamy preponderates, although polygyny is present; there 
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is no levirate or sororate. The kinship system is classificatory, but no more precise 
description is found. The most important functions of the kinship units occur at 
marriage; this is the only time the Mamvu and Lese come together. Marriage is 
patrilocal, but arranged by the father’s brother. Bridewealth, which is not very 
extensive, usually involves the exchange of iron goods. Divorce is rare since women, 
and especially barren women, are considered to have supernatural powers; where it 
occurs, the principal reasons are, however, barrenness, impotency, and adultery. 
Circumcision rites for boys take place between the ages of six and twelve, and 
there is a separate initiation, and history, customs and religion of the group are 
taught at this time; initiates are also allowed to see the sacred musical instruments. 

One of the most important features of Mamvu-Lese life is the preoccupation 
with the afterlife and transmigration of the soul. There is a supreme being who 
created the world and all within it, but who has since retired from active participa- 
tion in it; ceremonies are directed toward him only in cases of severe crisis. It is 
possible that a group of lesser gods supports the high gods. Forest and water 
spirits are found in various forms, and ancestral spirits form an important part of 
the religious complex. Magic is carried on through diviners, oracles, and sorcerers 
in a pattern like that of the Azande. Secret societies also resemble those of the 
Azande. 

Musical instruments are divided into sacred and profane classes, the former 
including mirlitons, small drums made from tree trunks, whistles, wooden and 
ivory bells, and the morendu, an instrument not described in the literature, the 
latter including three kinds of drums, wooden gongs, the musical bow, ground 
bow, five stringed lyre, eight stringed harp, ivory trumpets, and whistles. Song is 
used on a great variety of occasions, but no description of musical style is known. 
There is little development of the graphic and plastic arts; what is present is 
strongly influenced by the Mangbetu and Azande forms. Oral literature includes 
legends, myths, and fables, but little documentation exists. 

The Mambu-Lese group can be considered a cluster within itself or as a sub- 
cluster of the Mangbetu-Azande group. In support of the former view is the 
complete lack of centralized social and political organization and the orientation 
of all such activity toward the local village unit as a social, economic, and political 
entity, and some secondary features such as the initiation groups, the use of the 
bullroarer, the sacred musical instruments, the great concern with the soul, and the 
symbiotic relationship with the pygmies. On the other hand, the culture has clearly 
been heavily influenced by the Mangbetu-Azande and bears considerable relation- 
ship to it, especially in material culture. 
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THe Wareca 

The Warega group in the eastern Congo inhabits an area of heavy, hilly rain 
forest; its origin is considered to belong to the second of the three major Bantu 
migration waves from the northeast. It is sometimes postulated that Ethiopia is 
the ultimate point of origin in view of the known Lega group in that area, as well 
as a second Lega group near Lake Albert. The Warega cluster is composed of the 
Warega and the Bembe, and in addition some of the Songolo, Zemba, Bongo- 
Bongo, Babuye, and Tuku, the last of which is not a geographically contiguous 
group. 

The economy includes agriculture based on a slash-and-burn technique carried 
out with hoe and knife, which produces bananas, manioc, peanuts, maize, hemp, 
sugar cane, and beans. This is supplemented with gathering and hunting, the latter 
quite probably more important than agriculture. Hunting is an individual process 
through the use of bow and arrow, spear, knife, traps, bird limes, and some nets. 
Fishing is carried on by both men and women; domesticated animals include goats, 
sheep and chickens. Villages are organized in two parallel rows with a meeting 
house at one end of the main street. Houses are rectangular and made of a wooden 
frame, bark walls, and a leaf roof; there is no house decoration. Clothing consists 
of bark cloth; ornamentation includes elaborate coiffures for men and women, 
leather skull caps for Bwame members, knives, bands on the upper arm, body 
coloring, and tattooing. Women are in charge of the agricultural work, gather, 
and are potters; men do iron work, and are sometimes specialists in magic, sculp- 
ture, song and dance, as well as house-building, hunting and other occupations. 

There is relatively little material in the literature concerning political organi- 
zation. The earliest authors speak of a great chief and a fief organization, later 
authors of an elaborate central court, and the most recent authors of segmentary 
political units and a stateless society based on a lineage structure. In any case there 
are chiefs and councils of elders on all levels, particularly in judiciary matters. 
Theft is a major crime punished by fines, banishment, and in extreme cases, death. 

A two-part social division into the lineages and the Bwame organizations is 
characteristic of the Warega. In the former, the structure is segmentary with a 
nuclear lineage and affiliated branches. Clan organization is endogamous, virilocal 
and patrilineal, and the clans are constantly splintering into new groups. The 
Bwame is a graded association with membership open to all men and women and 
severely graded internally. One is honored within the Bwame as an individual and 
as a representative of his lineage group. The association is characterized by in- 
signia, rites, dances, songs, initiations, exchange of goods and other ceremony for 
each internal grade. The initiation ceremony involves a high degree of gift ex- 
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change and is extraordinarily elaborate; the association is featured by a great 
number of complicated rights and prerogatives. 

The religious structure is characterized by two high gods, one of whom, Kalaga, 
is still active in the universe; the second, Kianga, simply exists. There are creation 
myths involving Kalaga, and there is also some personal contact with him in- 
volving individual sacrifice. Nature spirits of the sky, particularly the moon and 
sun, are a part of the system, but the ancestral cult does not seem to be of great 
importance. Few souls survive after death, and those that do are almost always 
bad, appearing later in dreams and causing trouble. Magic, medicine, and divina- 
tion roles are combined in a single individual who, however, is not a specialist 
economically. There are also sorcerers who perform evil magic. 

The Warega are noted for their ivory sculpture of small figurines and masks; 
phallic symbols and circle-dot design are characteristic. Proverbs are associated 
with tangible objects. Dance is common, and musical instruments include drums 
struck with ivory sticks, message gongs, zithers, horns, ocarinas, flutes, rhythm 
sticks, likembes, and iron gongs; there are no music specialists. It has been noted 
that the arts tend to stress sorrow, the cruelty of the world, and the need for 
prudence and sobriety. 

The Warega cluster is characterized by awareness of a common origin, origin 
myths, and certain cultural features, including bananas as a staple crop, the 


presence of two high gods, ivory sculptures and freedom of and resp =t for women. 
Perhaps most important is the emphasis placed on the system of social grading 
within the associations, as well as the importance and complexity of social rela- 
tionships in general, coupled with a relative lack of interest in the supernatural 
world. 


THe Yaxa-Penpe 


The Yaka-Pende group investigated included these tribes, as well as the Mbala, 
Yanzi, Bunda, Kwese, and others, and on the evidence available it is not considered 
to be a cluster. The groups involved have separate origins and histories, and there 
has apparently been no common political rule unless it was as states of the Lunda 
kingdom; even in the latter case, the peoples of the area remained separate states. 
Cultural differences are marked, as for example in the plastic arts, and there seem 
to be few reasons for linking the groups together. 

While it is conceivable that all the peoples of the Kwilu Basin could be grouped 
together as a cluster, the literature does not indicate this as a definite probability. 
The area is one into which various peoples moved under pressure from the Kongo 
kingdom on the west, the Lunda kingdom and the Badjok on the south, and the 
Kuba kingdom on the northeast. These unrelated peoples of diverse origin did not 
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unite politically under ordinary circumstances, but rather fought among them- 
selves for possession of the land. The Kwilu, further, is an area within which 
single, concentrated groupings of people within a well-defined area are practically 
non-existent; instead, almost every group is scattered in small pockets among 
similar enclaves of other people. 

At the same time, there has apparently been a considerable amount of diffusion 
of scattered culture elements from one group to another, particularly along adja- 
cent boundaries. This borrowing, however, was more or less promiscuous, and 
there does not seem to be any single major source of borrowed elements for any 
group, although some influences have diffused over relatively wide areas within 
the region, as for example, the craft of metal-working, certain religious beliefs such 
as the recognition of Moloki, the evil spirit, and practices of body painting and 
ornamentation. How deep and widespread these various elements are is not clear 
at present. 

On either basis, then—the grouping of Yaka and Pende, or of the Kwilu Basin 
peoples in general—our information does not make it possible to postulate clusters. 
Each group in the area has retained its identity as a people and has kept separately 
its history and the record of its fortunes among its neighbors. Even within the 
geographically scattered pockets of a given people, independent identity is empha- 
sized by name, recognition of origin, and other traits. The groups in the area do 
not feel themselves to be one people, politically or by descent and, despite the 
evidences of cultural borrowing, it does not appear on the basis of present knowl- 
edge, at least, that cluster organization is present. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The previous discussion has indicated six culture clusters in the Belgian Congo 
—the Mongo, Mangbetu-Azande, Luba, Kongo, Kuba, and Warega; one group 
which is perhaps best described on the basis of present information as a sub- 
cluster, the Mamvu-Lese, and one grouping which is not considered a cluster, the 
Yaka-Pende. From an examination of these various groups, a number of comments 
and problems suggest themselves. 

One of these concerns the literature upon which this information is based. The 
sources for the Belgian Congo are at best spotty, both in respect to their coverage 
and perhaps particularly, in respect to their date of publication. Relatively few 
monographs of recent date are available, and in many cases the ethnologist must 
rely for his information upon administrators and missionaries rather than trained 
social scientists. For this reason, primarily, the above grouping of culture clusters 
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is considered tentative and subject to further revision, although it is believed for 
the most part accurate. But the problem of lack of contemporary sources using 
contemporary anthropological method is sharply outlined here. 

Our information for the various aspects of culture is also of varying quantity 
and quality. In aesthetic life, there is relatively little definite information con- 
cerning oral literature, with the possible exception of proverbs. At the present state 
of our knowledge, it would be difficult, indeed, to summarize typical incidents, 
plots, and characters in legend, myth and tale, and very little appears to be known 
of other literary types such as riddles. Information concerning art is better, but 
much remains to be learned about the artist, about styles, creativity, aesthetics, and 
other similar problems. Music recording in the Congo has been fairly extensive, 
but little analytical work has been done, and musical styles are little known on the 
local level. There is very little information on dance of assistance to the ethno- 
choreographer, and virtually nothing is known of drama. 

Studies of economic systems and material culture are much more widespread 
and accurate, and a considerable degree of economic unity is to be noted among the 
tribes studied here. Thus, with the exception perhaps of the Warega, all are 
agriculturalists, supplementing the diet with hunting, fishing, and gathering. 
Almost all include specialists or semi-specialists, and a number of trades and crafts 
are found. Markets, money, gift-giving, and other traits mark the economic 
organization of most peoples of the Congo studied here. 

In social organization, the presence of the southern matrilineal belt is empha- 
sized. A problem which needs further investigation, however, is the system of 
inheritance, particularly of political power, which slides horizontally along the 
genertional line until that generation is exhausted, before moving to the suc- 
ceeding generation. The literature indicates clearly the lack of contemporary 
studies of lineage systems and of the details of the social structure generally; in 
some cases, there is virtually no information to be gained, and the clan-lineage 
problem is virtually undiscussed. 

In political organization, there arises a major problem for future investigation. 
Primarily, the Congo seems to be an area of kingdoms, of large, centralized po- 
litical units, as among the Kongo, Luba, Kuba, and others. Yet among these large 
and centralized units exist groups such as the Mongo and the Mamvu-Lese with no 
political unity whatsoever. What is the reason for this? What, if any, is the 
relationship between these two strikingly different types of political organizations? 

There is a similar central problem to be found in the study of the religious 
system of the peoples of the Congo. This concerns the absence of pantheons of 
gods, a fact indicated for almost all groups; the contrast to the Guinea Coast in 
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this respect is striking, and it will be remembered that the cultures of these two 
areas are so similar basically that Herskovits once included them in the same area.” 
What reasons can we learn for this absence of pantheons of gods? Where is the 
dividing line between the Guinea Coast and the Congo area in this respect? 

Finally, we have a relatively clear idea of the origin of most of the groups noted 
in this paper; with the exception of the Kuba who came from the west, most have 
reached their present areas from the north and primarily from the east. If this be 
the case, how can we explain the close cultural affinity of the Congo tribes with 
those of the west rather than those of the east? Does this point up an ultimate 
eastern origin for the peoples of the Guinea Coast, or does it indicate that the 
classic East African cattle culture was not formed until a relatively late date? Is 
there a stronger suggestion than we might suspect that the habitat has played a 
major role in the formation of contemporary Congo cultures? What is the historic 
basis for the close cultural relationship of the peoples of the Congo and the Guinea 
Coast? 

These, and other suggestions and problems emphasize the importance of the 
application of the concept of culture clusters to ethnographic fact. It is hoped that 
the present paper will form the basis for further discussion and will stimulate the 
search for further clusters in the Congo such as the Buniabungu, the Lunda, the 
pygmies, the Ubangi groups, and others. 
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VAIPHEI SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 


HIS NOTE brings together published ethnographic facts on the Vaiphei of 

the Indo-Burma border and presents a structural analysis of them. It is part 
of a survey of prescriptive marriage systems among the Kuki tribes, and is intended 
as a contribution to a comparative theoretical study of such systems.’ The body 
of recorded information is extremely small, but analysis nevertheless permits a 
definite structural interpretation. The note concludes with some more general ob- 
servations on the analysis of alliance systems. 


I 

Sources. The ethnographic sources consist of a brief note on an isolated group 
of Vaiphei by Carey and Tuck (1896), a few notes by Shakespear (1912), popu- 
lation figures from the Indian census of 1931, and a list of terms of relationship 
by Roy (1936). 

Identification. The Vaiphei are classed by Shakespear* as “Old Kuki,” mean- 
ing that they belong to a grouping of tribes which were first found by the British 
in Manipur and Cachar, and which were displaced to the north by tribes such as 
the Thado who were then termed “New Kuki.” There are no extensive records of 
the language,* but it is evident from the terms of relationship that they do indeed 
belong to the linguistic group known as Kuki. 

Population. According to the Assam volume of the 1931 Census of India 
(Table XVII-“Caste, Tribe or Race”) the Vaiphei number 4617, of whom 2253 
are males and 2364 are females. The figures for Vaiphei speakers, however (Table 
XV-“Language”), differ slightly: viz. a total of 4624 individuals, of whom 2268 
are males and 2356 are females.* 

Locations. The Vaiphei live mainly in the state of Manipur, on the Indo-Burma 
border. Like other Kuki tribes, they are not concentrated in one area but live in 
a number of places, distant from each other and separated by elements of other 
tribes and by the Meithei of the Manipur Valley. In the end of the last century 
a hundred households were reported in the Nwité or Mal village of Losao in the 
northern Chin Hillis.’ Shakespear’s map locates Vaiphei in the hills to the north- 


1 Cf. Needham, 1958, 1959, 1960. 

2 1912, p. 149. 

3 The Linguistic Survey of India (Grierson, 1904) and Shafer’s comparative study of Old 
Kuki dialects (1952) do not mention Vaiphei; which is surprising, seeing that they are so 


relatively numerous among the Kuki. 
4 Mullan, 1932, pp. 238, 262. 5 Carey and Tuck, 1896, vol. 1, p. 4, vol. 2, p. cxxv. 
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west and southeast of Imphal, and to the southwest of Shuganu in the southern 
part of the state. 

History and ethnic affiliations. According to Carey and Tuck the Vaiphei used 
to inhabit the northern Chin Hills, but by the end of the nineteenth century they 
had nearly all left the area for Manipur territory to the north.® Shakespear writes 
of a village site a short distance to the east of Aijal called Vai-tui-chhun, i.e. the 
watering-place of the Vai. This site is said to commemorate a former settlement 
of the Vaiphei. It is in the middle of what have become known as the Lushai Hills, 
and Shakespear thinks it probable that the Vaiphei left this area because of the 
advance of the Lushei.* Dating their arrival in Manipur at about 1800, he writes 
that they are “evidently closely allied to the Lushais and Old Kukis.”* 

A possible clue to their ethnic affiliations is that they share with the Lushai 
the belief in /ashi, mythical beings who control wild animals; but this belief is also 
ascribed to the Aimol, an Old Kuki tribe.” Among the Vaiphei, /ashi is the name of 
a one-legged god described as “almost on a par with Pathian,”'® which is the com- 
mon Kuki name for “God.” 

The only stated ethnic connection is with the Rangte of southwestern Manipur, 
who according to Shakespear “claim relationship” with the Vaiphei, and who are 
also said to “claim connection” with the Thado and are linguistically related to 
them."! 

Social institutions. There is almost no explicit information on social institutions. 
From the fact that the Rangte are described as settled “under their own chiefs” 
it is a barely possible inference that the allegedly related Vaiphei may also have 
chiefs, as distinct from the village headman and council of elders characteristic of 
the Old Kuki tribes. 

They are reported as building the bachelors’ house (zawlbuk), which is more 
characteristic of the Lushei than of the Old Kuki, but is not built however by the 
Rangte or the Thado. Gupta reports that Vaiphei bachelors sleep in the houses 
where there are unmarried girls (as also do the Purum) .** 

They pay bridewealth of from two to ten buffalo, varying according to the 
“relative importance of the clan.”'* A widow may be married by the deceased 
husband’s brother,'* a feature common to Old Kuki. 


6 Vol. 1, pp. 3, 4. 

7 1912, pp. 149-150. (Shakespear uses “Lushei” to refer to the tribe ruled by the Thangur 
clan, and “Lushai” for a wider grouping of tribes subject to the Lushei; but this distinction has 
not persisted in the literature.) 

8 1909, pp. 371, 373; cf. Stewart, 1855, p. 618. 

9 Shakespear, 1912, p. xxi. 12 Shakespear, 1912, pp. 22, 146, 193; Gupta, 1935, p. 4 

10 Shakespear, 1909, p. 375. 13 Idem, p. 155. 

11 1912, p. 146. 14 Roy, 1936, p. 147. 
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The only exact and comprehensive information about social organization lies 
in the relationship terms recorded by Roy. He obtained these from a Vaiphei 
interpreter whom he employed while making investigations among the Chawte, 
and reports them incidentally in his account of the latter."® He lists them under 
English terms, but I have re-ordered them by native categories as below (“Z” 
standing for “sister”) : 


pu MB, MBS, FF, MF, SWP 
pi MBW, MBD, FM, MM 
pa F, FB, MeZH, HF 

nu M, FeBW, FyBW, MeZ, HM 
pa-ngak FyB, MyZH 

nungak MyZ 

tarpu-nu WF 

tarpi-nu WM 

tar-pupa WB 

ni FZ,HM 

gang FZH, HF 

u FeBC, HeB, SWP 

u-pa eB 

u-nu eBW, HeB, HZ, HeBW 
nau FyBC, WBC, HyB,SWP, BC (ws) 
nan-pa yB, eZ, WZ 

nan-nu yZ, yBW, HyBW 
zi-nu W 

pasal-pa H 

nulam-pa ZH (ws), WZH 
cha-pa S, BC, WZC, ZC (ws) 
[cha-] nu D, WZC, ZC (ws) 
cha-nu BC 

mo-nu DH 

makta DH, ZH 

tu-pa FZC, ZC, HZC, SS 
tu-nu FZC, ZC, HZC. 


This, so far as I have been able to discover, is the sum of sociologically signifi- 
cant information about the Vaiphei. I now turn to the analysis. 


15 Idem, pp. 146-147. 
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II 

The Vaiphei system of descent and alliance has previously been dealt with by 
Ruhemann”® as an example of “three-divisional structure,” by which she means a 
system of asymmetric alliance, i.e. an alliance system based on prescribed marriage 
with the matrilateral cross-cousin. This characterization is correct; but Ruhemann 
does not make a detailed analysis, and she reaches her conclusion within what I 
regard as an unsound theoretical framework. I shall therefore present my own 
analysis of the relationship terms first, and then make a brief examination of 
Ruhemann’s interpretation. 

In general, the terms are characteristically Kuki, and this fact permits a com- 
parative examination. The suffixes -pa and -nu are common Kuki for “male” and 
“female” respectively. 

The term pi for MBD is almost certainly a mistake. In this generation it could 
only be assigned (by analogy with the Purum and the Thado) to WBW. The 
-ngak in pa-ngak and nu-ngak is not common Old Kuki, but its connotation seems 
to be “younger” or “junior” (cf. the formal correspondence with Purum and 
Chawte pate and nute). Among the Aimol, the suffix -nga denotes “younger,” *®* 
but no instances of its application are recorded. The only other parallel in Kuki 
society, so far as our ethnographic knowledge goes, is the Thado nunga (MZ, 
MBD, WZ, WBD). The tar-terms have no analogy in Thado, but in Aimol such 
terms denote a woman’s afhines, viz. tarpu==HF, tarpi=HM. The only other 
similarity in a specific Kuki term of relationship is the Purum terr; but the re- 
semblance is unhelpful, since the genealogical specifications recorded for this term 
are FeB, FeBW, FyBW, MeZ, and MeZH, which do not agree with the Vaiphei 
denotations. Of this group of terms, tarpu-nu is difficult to accept, for the feminine 
suffix -nu is not elsewhere applied to Kuki terms for males. Given that tarpu-pa 
(as it is more conventionally rendered) designates WB, it is highly probable that 
the term for WF is in fact also tarpu-pa. An understanding of these terms might 
perhaps be seen in the Lushai tar, old.'* In Kuki languages the adjective usually 
follows the noun, but it sometimes precedes it, as in Purum.** Each of these terms 
is followed by an adjectival suffix to indicate sex which never precedes a noun, so 
an adjective (tar) to indicate seniority must precede the noun, as in these cases, 
unless there is resort to clumsy circumlocution. However, there is in Aimol, in 
addition to the tar- terms, a suffix -ter which itself means “elder,” so it cannot be 
assumed that the Vaiphei tar- means “elder” or “senior.” 

The term gang is structurally correct, by analogy with other Kuki terminolo- 


16 Ruhemann, 1948. 17 Lorrain and Savidge, 1898, p. 187. 
16a Bose, 1934, p. 9. 18 Grierson, 1904, p. 265. 
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gies, but it suggests a particular cultural connection. The typical Old Kuki term 
for FZH is rang, but the Thado (New Kuki) have gang. As Shakespear notes, 
where the Lushai and other languages have r the Thado have g or gh;’® so there 
is a phonetic as well as a structural equivalence. Two words, then—ngak and gang 
—suggest (the latter more forcibly) that the cultural affinities of the Vaiphei may 
perhaps be with the New Kuki rather than with the Old Kuki with whom they 
have been classed.”° 

U and nau for SWP are subject to considerable reserve, especially in the light 
of pu=SWP, which is in fact characteristic of Kuki society. U-nu must apply to 
a female relative and cannot denote HeB: it is probably a mistake for u-pa. Nan 
in nan-pa and nan-nu should clearly be nau. Nau-pa cannot refer to a female, either 
eZ or WZ, as reported; and furthermore nau is never applied to a senior or older 
relative of any kind. Nulam-pa is an odd term, and not common Kuki. Nu for D 
etc. cannot be correct (cf. nu==M) and is certainly a mistake for cha-nu, i.e. “fe- 
male child.” This is confirmed by the separately-listed cha-nu=BC (sc.BD). 
Mo-nu is odd, and especially with the specification reported. In Kuki, mo (or the 
cognate moi or mau) stands for SW, whether in a two-section system (Aimol) 
or in an asymmetric alliance system (Purum) ; and it is very unlikely that it can 
really designate DH in Vaiphei. (Cf. Lushai mo, “bride, son’s or brother’s 
wife.”*") No term is reported for DC, but given tu==FZC, ZC, SS, together 
with the common features of Kuki alliance systems, it is very probable that it is 
also tu. 

Finally, the term makta (ZH, DH), though clearly correct in its specifications, 
calls for comment. It appears fairly certainly to be the equivalent (if indeed it is 
not a misrendering) of the Purum maksa,”* and is thus probably not a particular 
designation similar to most of the other terms but would denote the class of 
“wife-takers” in general. This correspondence, however, supports the characteriza- 
tion of the Vaiphei as Old Kuki, for the term maksa is found among the Chiru, 
Kom, and Kolhen, all—like the Purum—Old Kuki tribes.** (Cf. also the Lushai 
mak-pa, “sister’s or daughter’s husband.” **) 

With these corrections and observations, the Vaiphei terms stand as correct 


19 Shakespear, 1912, p. 226. 

20 I say nothing in this place about the usefulness of the conventional division into Old 
Kuki and New Kuki—I have made an analysis of Thado society, which will be published in 
due course, and therefore refrain from citing references here. The abbreviated and preliminary 
analysis of Purum society which I have already published (1958) does not include a detailed 
examination of che descent terminology; but this will form part of the complete analysis which 
I intend to include in a future comparative monograph. 

21 Lorrain and Savidge, 1898, p. 145. 23 Das, 1941, p. 42. 

22 Das, 1945, passim; Needham, 1958, pp. 92-94,96. 24 Lorrain and Savidge, 1898, p. 148. 
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Kuki. They are diagnostic of a system of descent and alliance such as we may 
expect in a Kuki tribe, as analysis shows. First, the terminological distinctions: *° 


FB 
FBW 
FZ 
FZH 
MBS 
MBD 
C 


MB 
MBW 
MZ 
MZH 
FZS 
FZD 
ZC 


These are consistent with a lineal descent system, and given the general patrilineal 
character of Kuki society we may safely assume that the Vaiphei are patrilineal 
also. Three descent lines at least are distinguished, and it is clear that if prescriptive 
alliance is practiced it is not in a twosection system (cf. Aimol, Anal). 

That the descent system is lineal is confirmed by the following equations: 


FB 
MZ 
FBS 
FBD 
BS 
BD 


Finally, the character of the alliance system is seen in another set of equations. 
(I take it that tarpu is radically the same as pu, but the structural conclusion is 
quite definite whether one does so or not.) 


MB 
MBW 
FeB 
FyB 
FZ 
FZH 
yBW 
S 

D 

BS 
BD 


Hid dd ad dn eed 


WF 
WM 
MeZH 
MyZH 
HM 
HF 
WZ 
WZC 
WZC 
WZC 
WZC 





25 It does not always seem to be clearly realized that distinctions may be as diagnostically 


valuable as equations. 
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These clearly indicate an asymmetric alliance system based on prescribed mar- 
riage with the matrilateral cross-cousin. This conclusion is further supported by 
the characteristic lineal equations MF—-MB==MBS and FZS=ZS and also by 
ZH=DH. That is, Vaiphei society is based on a prescriptive marriage system 
with unilateral transfer of women between lineal descent groups. The institutions 
of substantial bridewealth and marriage with the deceased husband’s brother, re- 
ported from the Vaiphei, are typically found with such a system in Kuki tociety. 
The system may best be represented as in the accompanying table of categories 


of descent and alliance. 
Ill 


With this demonstration the main purpose of this note is effected, but as 
Ruhemann has treated the Vaiphei as paradigmatic of the social system she posits 
I may conveniently conclude with some cursory observations on her method and 
conclusions. 

The method of ordering and analyzing the terminologies seems to me unsound. 
Firstly, Ruhemann’s table based on the Vaiphei terms*® does not bring out clearly 
the structure of the system, as I think the table here does. It may be thought 
ingenious to show every son below his father and every daughter below her 
mother, “irrespective of the complexity of the system”;** but it seems to me to 
offer no analytical advantage. On the contrary, it introduces confusion by dia- 
grammatically creating “female descent lines” in a patrilineal system; lines which 
in reality have no corporate identity, and whose postulation is not necessary to 
an understanding of the system. 

Secondly, Ruhemann’s Table 9,”* illustrating the comparative application of 
her method, is misleading; for within it she collates and categorizes in identical 
fashion (“on the basis of a three-divisional structure”) the terms from both sym- 
metric and asymmetric alliance systems, as well as from societies which practice 
no form of prescriptive marriage at all. Even if it were justifiable it would still be 
inadvisable, since it quite obscures what it ought to reveal, viz. the distinct systems 
denoted by the terminologies. But it is not a justifiable method, for the genealogical 
specifications of tt~ Chawte and Aimol terms make it impossible to order them 
as in a system of symmetric alliance;** while the Lushai and Lakher terms, al- 
though they can > forced into such a categorization, do not in fact possess the 
specifications which denote an asymmetric system, and we know that these societies 
are not so organized. 


26 Ruhemann, 1948, p. 189. 

27 Idem, p. 157. 

28 Idem, p. 187. 

29 Cf. Needham, 1960. (An analysis of Aimol society has been submitted for publication.) 
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More radically, it 1s : mistake to equate the three structural groups which are 
logically essential to a system of asymmetric alliance with “divisions (or ‘marriage 
classes’)” of the same general character as the sections in Australian section- 
systems.*° This view ascribes to the alliance-categories of “wife-giver” and “wife- 
taker” in an asymmetric system an absolute character in a triadic context which they 
do not possess, for they are relative terms in a fundamental dyadic relationship.*’ 
Ruhemann further believes that the “marriage classes” are dying out and are being 
superseded by the clans,** a view which cannot be held if the relation of descent 
group to alliance-category is appreciated. 

Lastly, she suggests that “the three-divisional structure of the system is a con- 
tracted form of a more developed system containing at least a fourth division . . . 
if not a fifth.”** She reaches this conclusion on the basis of her interpretation of 
the terms pi, gang, and tu, her argument being that the multiplicity of these‘terms, 
which all fall within her third division, is anomalous. Her first point is that MBW 
and WBW'“* are clearly differentiated from FZH and his descendants, whereas 
in a tripartite model FZD and WBW, for instance, occupy the same structural 
position; and this leads her to postulate a fourth division denoted by pi. This term 
does not actually apply to WBW in the Vaiphei system as reported, but it does 
in some Kuki societies and the issue may therefore appropriately be dealt with here. 
In the Vaiphei system, in fact, if one supposes pi (—MBW) and tarpi-nu 
(=WM) to be correctly placed in the termless position to the left of gang, all the 
terms then neatly fit into the “three divisions” as Ruhemann conceives them. If, 
however, pi applies also to WBW (as it does, for example, among the Purum) 
then it overlaps with the position already clearly denoted by tu (—=FZD); and 
this I take to be the ground for Ruhemann’s inference. The argument makes sense 
if one assumes that there are absolutely-defined sections, each with a distinctive 
set of terms, these sections being mutually exclusive. But this is not the way that 
asymmetric alliance works, and there is really no reason why a tu (—=FZD) should 
not marry a tarpu-pa (WB) and become a pi (—=WBW). This is confirmed 

30 Ruhemann, 1948, p. 190. 

31 Needham, 1958, p. 97. This point is only very briefly made in the Purum analysis, and 
here also; but I shall develop it at length elsewhere. 

32 1948, p. 190. 

33 1948, p. 188. 

34 She ascribes pi to WB also, but this is incorrect. It is a specification which is not found 
in Vaiphei or in any other Kuki system, and is contrary to the logic of asymmetric alliance; Sut 
her theoretical point is unaffected and remains clear. That this is a simple slip is shown by he: 
Table 10, in which pi in this generation correctly denotes WBW only. This table itself, however, 


includes a mistake: W cannot be denoted simply by nu, but by terms such as zi-nu (Vaiphei), 
ji-nu (Thado), or nu-mei (Purum). 
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by the explicit statement from the Purum, to cite only one example, that the descent 
group into which one’s sister is married may be identical with that from which 
one’s mother’s mother came.” It is thus clear that there is no structural necessity to 
postulate the former existence of a fourth “division” of any sort of which pi would 
be a member but fu not. 

Ruhemann’s second point is that members of one line (Ego’s wife-takers in my 
table) are known by two terms, gang and tu, and that this suggests a fifth division, 
separating these. I confess that I cannot readily see the force of this inference. 
There is no structural reason why all the males in this line should be denoted by 
one term of this sort. (They are all known as maksa among the Purum, and 
might well be among the Vaiphei also; but this is a different kind of designation.) 
Such an ascription of terms is in fact common in asymmetric systems, and is, for 
example, found among the culturally quite unrelated Mamboru of Sumba, in 
eastern Indonesia.*° There is thus no need to postulate a former fifth division. 

Ruhemann’s approach raises a large number of issues which can only be ade- 
quately dealt with in an extensive comparative study of all types of alliance sys- 
tems. But for the present these considerations of ethnographic fact and structural 
necessity may be enough to indicate that her method is not the way that Vaiphei 
society or any other case of asymmetric alliance should be analyzed. She is misled, 
I think, not only by technical flaws in her method for representing social systems 
and by the inappropriate ascription of properties of her model to the societies 
she studies, but by what appears to be her central concern with “stages of develop- 
ment.” *? I would not decry attempts to work out the evolution of asymmetric 
alliance;** but I would urge that intensive structural analysis of the type, without 
any evolutionary presuppositions, is essential before its development can be 
established. This would seem an obvious point if Ruhemann’s interpretation were 
not one of a number of persistent attempts to construct complicated antecedents 
and modes of operation for what is in fact a system of great simplicity. 
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FAITH HEALING AND MEDICAL PRACTICE 


IN THE SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN’ 
FRANCES MISCHEL 


HIS PAPER will briefly treat the problem of bush or faith healing as con- 

trasted to legitimate medical practice in the southern Caribbean. My interest 
in this problem was stimulated by an initial study of an Afro-American religious 
cult in Trinidad and Grenada.* My attention was drawn to the importance of heal- 
ing rites and rituals which occur at every ceremony and which take up a large 
amount of the cult leader’s time throughout the week. The leader’s function as a 
bush healer seemed as important as her role of religious leader. (Leaders are most 
often women.) This was especially the case in Grenada where the ceremonials 
themselves are given for the purpose of curing or avoiding illness. While inter- 
viewing some of the members of the cult, it became apparent that just as they 
attend or affiliate themselves with several different religious organizations, many 
of them visit both the bush healer and the legitimate doctor in times of illness. In 
a subsequent research trip, I was able to interview six medical practitioners in 
Trinidad with the purpose of comparing bush medicine with some aspects of legiti- 
mate medical practice.* This paper will describe first the various healing rituals 
performed by the bush doctors within their religious framework and the kinds of 
symptoms presented to them. This will be contrasted to medical treatment within 
the doctor’s office. Finally, a word will be said about the important role of health 
and illness in southern Caribbean society. 

Healing (and healers) are integrally linked with the religious practices of the 
Shango cult in Trinidad and Grenada.* Healers associated with other religious 
movements (especially East Indian healers in Trinidad) are found: they will not 





1 This paper was written while the author was a post-doctoral fellow in the Training 
Program for Social Scientists in Medicine, Department of Social Relations, Harvard University. 

2 F. Mischel, African “Powers” in Trinidad: the Shango Cult (Anthropological Quarterly, 
vol. 30, pp. 45-59, 1957). 

3 The data on bush healing was collected in the summers of 1956 and 1958 supported by 
grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the National Institute of Mental Health and 
that on medical pracritioners in January of 1959 supported by a grant from the Laboratory of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. I am grateful to these sources for their financial support. 

4 In other Afro-American cults, such as those in Brazil and Haiti, healing also plays a major 
role. It is also important in revival cults in, for example, Jamaica and the United States. See 
Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil (University of Chicago Press: 1942); George Simpson, The 
Belief System of Haitian Vodun (American Anthropologist, vol. 47, pp. 35-59, 1945); and 
Jamaican Revivalist Cults (Social and Economic Research Studies, vol. 5, Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, University College of the West Indies, Jamaica, W. I., 1956); A. H. Fausett, 
Black Gods of the Metropolis (University of Pennsylvania Press: 1944). 
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be dealt with in the present paper. The syncretic Shango cult is an amalgam of old 
Yoruba beliefs and New World Roman Catholicism. In most New World areas 
where these practices occur, the cult leaders also function as healers. In Trinidad, 
such persons are known as bush doctors. A leader is one who has, through a 
variety of means and procedures and because of his background, earned the right 
to fill the leadership role. His or her healing powers come directly from the gods 
who are worshipped in the cult. The leader supposed!;" receives knowledge by 
direct communication with the gods via dreams and visions. In actual fact, al- 
though fe: leaders will admit to this, much of their knowledge comes from older 
members of the cult or from their immediate families who transmit information 
to them. Specific medications, usually herbal concoctions, are learned in this man- 
ner, and some of these preparations are common knowledge among lower class 
persons. Aside from such specific medications, the spiritual advice, counsel, and 
the kinds of prayers and sacrifices which ill persons must undertake for recover: 
are supposedly given to the healer by the gods. Many healers also use certain 
books to aid them in their work. These range from Napoleon’s Book of Fate (also 
used by fortune tellers and palm readers) to prayer books, the Bible, and finally, 
the Home Physicians Guide. The healer thus derives his knowledge from a com- 
bination of religious and secular sources. 

Healing in both Trinidad and Grenada takes place within three different con- 
texts. The first and most frequent context is the healer’s private “office” to which 
individuals in need of advice or medication come. Most healers set aside three days 
a week for this service, and patients are interviewed most often in the small church 
or “chapelle” in which the sacred implements of the Shango gods are housed. 
Patients may come alone or accompanied by a relative or friend. The offices of 
busy healers are often filled all day; patients must await their turn sometimes for 
as long as three or more hours. Patients wait in the thatched “palais” where, during 
feast times, the Shango ceremony takes place. Healers charge either nothing, as 
much as the patient cares to pay, or a specified fee usually amounting to fifty 
(West Indian) cents. In case of a quick or miraculously complete cure, the patient 
may be asked to give a present to the healer. One popular healer in Grenada some- 
times receives patients by the bus load. As they arrive, they are shown the waiting 
area and are asked if they have fifty cents and one candle. One of the healer’s 
assistants sits in the waiting area to see that people remain quiet. As their turn 
approaches, she makes sure that their heads are covered, then ushers them into the 
church. They must bow at the door and cross themselves before the altar. They 
then approach the healer who is seated on a chair surrounded by three or four of 
her assistants. In her hand she holds the “roseau” or healing rod. The patient seats 
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himself in front of her on a low bench. The healer asks if he believes in the Holy 
Trinity. Upon the patient’s affirmative reply, he is asked his trouble. The patient 
states briefly his physical problem or, in case he is seeking advice, describes the 
situation or problem for which he seeks help. Depending upon the complexity of 
the problem, the healer either will tell him the kinds of medication he must obtain 
or the prayers or sacrifices he must make. Sometimes the healer may ponder and 
meditate in silence for a while. Occasionally, she may go into a trance, become 
possessed, and in the form of the god will give advice. A few further questions may 
be asked of the patient and if his problem is difficult, he may be asked to return. 
The healer may occasionally lay her hands on the patient or join in prayer with 
the patient and the assistants. If the patient is ill, the healer may rub him with oil 
or other medications. If further medicine is prescribed, the healer or her assistants 
will mix the ingredients, giving instructions how it is to be taken. The patient, 
after depositing his candle and fifty cents, is then ushered out of the church. If the 
patient is well known to the healer, there tends to be some jocular interchange and 
the atmosphere in the church 1s less tense. At times, if a patient is very ill and 
unable to leave his home, the healer may take a special trip to see the patient in 
his home. With minor variations, such as the greater use of divination techniques 
in Trinidad, the above pattern is repeated by most healers in Trinidad and 
Grenada, although in the former island, the healing session tends to be less formal. 

A second healing context occurs at the Shango feast itself. Healers or other 
important people within the Shango group become possessed and after their period 
of active dancing will receive patients at the feast. They will generally stand in 
the “tomb” area where sacred memorial stones and earthen slabs are dedicated to 
the gods. Persons may then come up to them to present their problems. This situa- 
tion is greatly favored by patients since they receive advice and medication directly 
from the spiritual power itself. Of great value are the occasional warnings given 
by the god. These warnings need not be solicited but any individual may suddenly 
be told not to take a trip or carry out some plan he had been contemplating. (Peo- 
ple maintain that they have been saved from death through the warning of a god 
delivered at a Shango feast.) While this kind of healing situation occurs in a 
public setting, the actual communication between the possessed person and the 
patient is conducted in private. A third healing context takes place at the feast, but 
it is conducted publicly. If, for example, a well-known person is known to be ill, 
certain others—usually leaders or healers of high repute—will, under possession, 
attempt a cure in public view of all participants. One such instance may be briefly 
described. An old well-respected woman had been suffering from blindness for 
several years. At one feast, where she had been sitting quietly in the palais, she 
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was suddenly brought into the center of the palais where one of the leaders began 
an active dance around her. The possessed person called for certain implements 
and a bottle of medication. With many writhing gestures, she rubbed the medica- 
tion onto the eyes and face of the woman for several minutes. She then stated that 
the woman would be able to see within one month. (Unfortunately, the cure ap- 
parently was not effective since the patient was undoubtedly suffering from some 
form of organic blindness.) On other occasions, healers will rub and anoint the 
bodies of participants in order to forestall an illness which the healer predicts will 
occur. Such individuals consider themselves to be fortunate, since their illness has 
been averted. Such acts on the healer’s part often serve to validate her high prestige 
position in the eyes of other participants and are taken as proof of her abilities. 
Healing which takes place at the feast is much prized since the patient derives some 
satisfaction from the fact that he is surrounded by a group of active believers: 
group support becomes essential to the healing act. 

We will next consider in greater detail the kinds of symptoms which are pre- 
sented to both the bush doctor and the physician. We shall also touch on the 
interpretations of these symptoms as made by the patient and by the bush doctor. 
(The diagnosis and treatment of disease by the physician obviously follows stand- 
ard medical procedures.) 

In the case of the Shango bush healers, we may differentiate between felt 
physical symptoms of both an organic and/or hysterico-psychosomatic nature and 
problems for which advice and “psychotherapy” rather than medication is given. 
(The shortage of legitimate doctors and the overcrowded conditions in both hos- 
pitals and clinics as well as in the doctor’s office make it impossible for the doctor 
to simply “talk” to patients who need advice and counsel rather than treatment. 
Patients in “severe mental distress” are referred to the mental hospital for observa- 
tion. The legitimate medical authorities thus treat physical symptoms only, whereas 
the bush doctor treats both physical and psychological problems. This is perhaps 
one of the most basic differences between the two types of practitioners.) The pa- 
tient in need of physical relief who visits the bush doctor typically presents a 
vaguely phrased generalized feeling of pain or indisposition of which the state- 
ment “I’ve been feeling poorly” is representative. At times these vague feelings 
of malaise are specified as, for example, “It hurts me here” or “Me head paining 
me badly,” or “I’ve got the pressure.” Occasionally, some more specific informa- 
tion is given, such as vomiting, diarrhea, or fever. Since such symptoms are diag- 
nosed as physical in origin, herbal medications are generally given. If these symp- 
toms persist, causing the patient to revisit the healer, the illness may be said to be 
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caused by an evil spirit, the “mal jeux” or evil eye. This may be due either to a 
wrong which the patient has committed and for which he is being punished, or 
attributed simply to a malicious person who, for some unknown reason, wishes to 
cause the patient harm. Once the patient believes that some outside cause is re- 
sponsible for his condition, his illness and feeling of lassitude may persist and 
even worsen. He now puts his complete trust in the healer since the healer, aided 
by his powerful gods, is the only person qualified to counteract the mal jeux. The 
healer will pray for the person, who may be called upon to sacrifice a chicken or 
bird to the gods to enlist their favor. In Grenada, if the patient can afford it, the 
healer will suggest that he sponsor a feast or ceremony to the gods to seek their 
more direct aid. The patient resorts to the latter only if his condition does not 
change. After or even at times during the feast, the patient generally recovers if 
he is not suffering from an organic illness. 

Bush healers have a wide variety of herbal medications at their disposal.° 
These include potions made from boiling the leaves of various bushes and trees 
such as “lime bud” (the bud and leaves of the lime tree), “shining bush” (the 
leaves and bark of the saman tree), “carilie” vine (the vine of a particular bush 
found in rural areas) , and literally dozens of other brews made from leaves, bark, 
and buds. Each potion is used for some specific ailment and many of them are 
quite effective in combating high fever, for example, by causing profuse sweating. 
Similarly, locally brewed laxatives and purgatives seem effective. Most bush medi- 
cations are taken internally but for high temperature internal medications are 
supplemented by hot baths in scented water. For external pains in the arms, legs, 
or other areas, various oils—especially whale oil and olive oil—are rubbed into the 
afflicted areas. Since whale oil, for example, as well as some internal potions has 
an offensive odor, the healer will add scented water such a rose or lavendar water 
to the brew. This makes the mixture more palatable and also serves to make it 
more attractive and seemingly more effective to the patient. To add greater mys- 
tery, some healers will mix standard patent medicines into the potion or will sug- 
gest that the patient take both his prescription and one or more patent medicines. 
Despite the fact that the healer treats a wide variety of physical illness in both 
children and adults, it is interesting to note that most are clearly aware of their 
limitations. In difficult appearing cases, a healer will often refer his patient to 
an older or generally more prestigeful healer. (A definite prestige hierarchy is to 
be found in the Shango cult so that even among the top leaders, prestige rankings 
are made.) 


5 See also E. Seaga, Jamaica's Primitive Medicine (Tomorrow: Quarterly Review of Psychical 
Research, vol. 8, pp. 70-78, 1956). 
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On the other hand, symptoms which seem to indicate serious and overt organic 
illness are not treated by the bush doctors. A case in point is a broken limb. Such 
a patient is immediately referred to a doctor or more usually sent to the hospital. 
(An exception to this occurs in rural Grenada where medical facilities are so poor 
that a healer will occasionally attempt to handle a broken limb.) In his own de- 
fense, the healer maintains that illness which is clearly the result of an accident, 
such as a broken limb, is not in the hands of the gods. It would, of course, be 
quite harmful to the prestige of the healer were he to attempt treatment for 
symptoms for which his skills are inadequate. This may in large part explain 
the many successful “cures” and concurrently the seemingly few failures encoun- 
tered in the bush doctor’s practice. (As we will attempt to show below, a large 
percentage of the bush doctors’ practice involves psychosomatic rather than organic 
problems and the incidence of “cures” in this area appears high.) 

To the Shango healer and his patient, there is etiological rather than a symp- 
tomatic difference between physical and mental disorders. In both cases, the 
symptoms may be similar, such as, for example, a “hurting head” which may 
indicate either constipation or the mal jeux. The major difference appears to lie 
in the cause of the illness. This in turn can only be judged by the effectiveness of 
the treatment. If the symptoms disappear after treatment, then the illness was 
physically caused; if not, there is a strong indication that supernatural forces are 
at work. These are the cases which appear to the outside observer to be psycho- 
somatic or instances of actual mental disorder. For such cases, the treatment is 
threefold: more medication, prayer and advice, and sacrifices or ceremonies to enlist 
the aid of the gods. The first has already been discussed. The second consists of the 
healer’s offering prayers privately and with the patient. The patient may also be 
told to offer prayers privately. When the healer begins to offer advice and counsel, 
he approximates the services of the psychotherapist in our culture. He will ask for 
specific information regarding the patient’s past behavior, his family, the kinds 
of acts committed by the patient for which punishment might be in order, and 
the like. In one such instance, a young married girl one day began to suffer from 
various fears and hallucinations. She thought that people were following her 
with intent to harm her. Her fears became so overwhelming that while in a moving 
vehicle she tried to throw herself out of the car. She was tempted to follow the 
noise of the train as it passed her neighborhood, and she complained of frequent 
headaches. Her distraught husband took her to a Shango healer who offered 
prayers for her recovery. When her symptoms persisted, he took her to the 
“Shango king,” the undisputed leader of the Shango cult in Trinidad. After a 
long talk, the latter said that the girl’s mother (who despite her legal marriage was 
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living with another man) was jealous of the girl’s marital happiness and sought to 
cause her ill. His advice was to avoid the mother for a period of time and to drink a 
locally made bark beverage (which supposedly has a calming influence) before 
retiring. In two weeks time, the girl’s symptoms vanished and have not recurred 
for the last year and a half. In discussing this incident with me, the girl repeatedly 
called attention to the kindness and gentleness of the Shango healer. “He is a 
wise holy man who knows everything” was her characterization of him. 

Patients who seem to suffer actively without known organic involvement will 
return to the healer’s office with the same complaints. Since the treatment was not 
effective, the healer suspects the work of some external agency and will resort to 
advice and counsel. While the healer may even name the individual who he thinks 
is responsible for the patient’s condition, he will never advise the patient to “pay 
back in kind” in the sense of using his powers to inflict evil on the guilty party. 
Rather the patient is told to enlist the services of the gods either through prayer 
or through direct sacrifice. The gods will handle the situation. In this sense, the 
healer makes the patient feel secure in two major ways. First, the patient’s condi- 
tion is rarely seen as a consequence of some action of his but rather is caused by 
some external agency. This, it may be speculated, absolves the patient from his 
feelings of guilt. Second, the resolution of the problem is referred, through the 
mediation of the healer, to an even higher source of power and authority, the 
gods. Thus, the patient is not only not responsible for his condition, he is also 
absolved from the responsibility of helping himself. He need only pray and offer 
sacrifices to the gods. Often, if a feast is being held, he need only attend and bring 
some animal to be sacrificed. Here he further benefits from the group support 
offered by other believers who will sympathize with him and offer their aid. If a 
prestigeful member of the cult is suffering, other members under possession will 
seek him out, offering special consultation and further advice. This kind of treat- 
ment appears to be greatly reassuring to the patient. 

Let us turn briefly now to a discussion of the patient’s relationship with the 
legitimate doctor. (People who habitually go to bush healers, also, at times, seek 
the services of the doctor, especially if they are members of Friendly Societies 
which provide a small amount for medical services throughout the year.) We will 
present this in the form of differences between the two types of service. 

One of the most basic differences has already been touched on. The doctor 
will not treat mental problems but refers them immediately to the mental hospital. 
Here an interesting difference exists between Trinidad and Grenada. In the former, 
doctors strongly discourage the use of bush healers and will not codperate or send 
patients to them. The feeling here is that such practices smack of pagan Africa 
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and in the light of medicai progress in Trinidad are not needed and should be 
discouraged. In Grenada, on the other hand, medical facilities, especially in rural 
areas, are so poor that doctors will often refer psychosomatic patients to the bush 
healers. A friendly word such as “Why don’t you see Tanti Vangee or Mother 
David—she might be able to help you,” is not too unusual. This is precisely what 
the patient wanted to do or had been told to do by a friend or neighbor anyway, 
so the patient is able to respond to such advice. On the other hand, it diminishes 
the trust that the patient feels for the doctor. This is a risk which the overcrowded 
Grenadian physician must take in order to assure himself time to treat organically 
ill patients. 

Another interesting difference relates to the presentation of symptoms by the 
patient to the doctor. While, to the bush healer, the patient will simply, although 
vaguely, describe his symptoms and then wait for advice and treatment, to the 
doctor he presents an already diagnosed ailment. He is not suffering from a belly 
ache but “gas,” not fits, but “worm fits.” Or, the patient may tell the doctor that 
“he wants his blood pressure taken.” In other words, he presents an already diag- 
nosed problem. Similarly, he will suggest a course of treatment such as “I need a 
needle” or “I want a bottle of red tonic.” Or he may expect a spot diagnosis such 
as “I got a headache; what you think it is?” A seemingly common problem is male 
impotence, which is presented as “I’ve lost my nature: I need a bottle of tonic.” I 
have heard of several cases from both doctors and patients of failure to follow the 
doctor’s advice or treatment, although the patient will never fail to follow the 
advice of the bush healer. These last two points of difference may seemingly relate 
to the different images of the physician versus the bush healers, and the kind of 
trust relationship or lack of it established between the two practitioners and their 
patients. There seems to be a greater relationship of trust established between 
the bush healer and patient than between the doctor and patient. The bush healer 
is seen as a wise, holy person who basically derives his power from supernatural 
sources. The importance of the supernatural, especially among lower class Trini- 
dadians and Grenadians, cannot be over-stressed. Such an individual cannot be 
challenged or criticized since he is only an agent for supernatural gods. The local 
doctor, on the other hand, has high prestige in all classes of society and especially 
among the lower class, but more in terms of the personal accomplishment of the 
man than his specific knowledge. The physician is a man often of middle class 
and sometimes of lower middle class or even lower class origins who has gone 
abroad, attended a medical school, and is doing well financially. He is a person 
who has made great personal strides—his specific talents or knowledge is relatively 
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unimportant. It is thus far easier for the patient to trust the bush healer who is 
one of his own, with whom he can more readily identify, and who, above all, has 
supernatural sanctions on his side. In a way, the standard American image of 
the doctor as a trusted prestigeful professional is here shifted onto the bush doctor 
whereas the legitimate doctor is seen as a technician, a dispenser of pills. While 
the clientele of the bush doctor is almost exclusively lower class and that of the 
doctor embraces all strata within the society, occasionally, some middle class per- 
sons—at times even a few Trinidadian “Whites”—visit the bush doctor. Such 
visits are handled in the secrecy of the night and such persons are loathe to admit 
their visits to such a practitioner. (A few of the more famous bush doctors also 
receive East Indians into their practice although they never participate in the 
Shango feasts themselves.) 

According to the physicians interviewed in this admittedly small sample, most 
indicated that there exists little difference in the manner of symptom presentation 
or views of illness as held by lower versus middle class patients. The middle class 
patient also seems to view illness in a “quasi-superstitious” manner, and treatment 
and medication must also be carefully explained to such patients. A middle class 
patient will just as readily take rum and lime juice for a cold as aspirin or cold 
tablets. This leads us to our last point, the interesting question of the place of 
health and illness in these societies. 

Illness and the concern over it plays a major role in Trinidad and Granada. 
One’s current state of health, especially among the lower class, plays a significant 
role in the lives of these people and it is frequently a subject of conversation. On 
meeting a friend, the first query deals with the state of one’s health, and answers 
to such routine (in our culture) questions as “How are you” or “How’s it going” 
bring forth a lengthy and serious response. Similarly, the question “How are 
you feeling today” generally elicits the answer “Not too bad” if the person is 
feeling well. (This concern over health is not restricted to the lower class, but 
illness in the middle and upper class is also treated with serious concern.) The 
widespread belief in mythological creatures such as the Succoyant, La Diablesse, 
Papa Bois, and others, who bring evil as well as disease, aids in making concern 
over health and illness an important aspect of the culture. The high premium put 
on health and illness is such that more prestige is accorded to the sick individual 
than to the well one. Indeed, to be in good health seems far less satisfactory from 
a certain point of view than to be ill. The ill person—and whether this illness is 
“real” or psychosomatic is of little consequence—receives enormous gratification 
from being sick: to some extent illness seems to serve an escapist function. It 
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becomes quite obvious that an ill person cannot go to work or look for work as 
the case may be, nor can he fulfill his normal responsibilities. In one small village 
of 128 persons, three husbands were currently “sick” at home and thus unable to 
fulfill their obligations. People appear to be in no great hurry to become well 
again and it may be the healers’ primary function to aid in the shifting rather than 
the total alleviation of symptoms. Illness thus tends to be a major topic of con- 
versation; it is conventional and expected that a person will have some complaints 
to elaborate, often in great detail and in a wide variety of contexts, ranging from 
casual meetings on the street to long earnest conversations. Having illness and 
talking about illness may thus serve a major social function and supply the content 
for much personal interaction. It is customary that the complainer gets consider- 
able sympathy, attention, and underscanding from his listeners. In addition to the 
rewards of illness, the patient is often permitted to use his troubles to excuse him- 
self from many responsibilities, tasks, and duties which he would otherwise have 
to face. Illness appears to be used as a way of avoiding work, reducing or softening 
work loads, or reducing the negative consequences of badly executed work. 

Parsons has pointed out that the overwhelming emphasis in our society is to be 
healthy since illness prevents the individual from working towards greater success 
and recognition in a society in which success has become a major goal. Illness is 
viewed as detrimental to a person’s aspirations and goals." In these southern 
Caribbean societies, precisely the opposite seems to be taking place. While on the 
one hand, the prestige and recognition aspirations of even lower class Trinidadians, 
for example, cannot be denied as a major theme in this culture, the realistic avenues 
for the attainment of such goals are virtually non-existent." The very rigid color 
bar which stratifies Trinidadian society prevents the lower class Negro from at- 
tempting to strive for recognition and prestige since such efforts are quite realis- 
tically doomed to failure and frustration for black-skinned persons. Illness, either 
real or imagined, it may be hypothesized, may be a major means by which an 
individual can relieve himself of such aspirations and realistically come to terms 
with his low status. To be ill is to be in a completely legitimized state, and while 

6 “To be ill is tlius to be in a partially and conditionally legitimated state. The essential 
condition of its legitimation, however, is the recognition by the sick person that to be ill is inherently 
undesirable, that he therefore has an obligation to try to ‘get well’ and to cooperate with ochers 
to this end” (T. Parsons, “Definitions of Health and Illness in the Light of American Values and 
Social Structure” in E. Gartly Jaco, ed., Patients, Physicians and Illness, pp. 176-177, 1958). 

7 In the last two years, these avenues have been increasingly opening up due, primarily, to 


the colored government of the People’s National Movement Party. Upward mobility for lower 
class individuals is becoming increasingly easier. 
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it may have its undesirable aspects, illness on the whole may be construed as a way 
out of one’s personal and social responsibilities. Since the state of being ill is 
socially sanctioned, there is minimal suspicion about the motives of the “sick” 
person even if his sickness is enduring and involves constantly shifting symptoms. 
On the contrary, the longer the illness, the broader the symptoms, the more the 
patient may gain in the way of attention and unquestioning acceptance of his 
limitations with respect to work and other duties. It may further serve the function 
of absolving the lower class person from the onerous task of attempting to bridge 
the stratification barriers in his society. 


Harvarp Unrversity 
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NEWAR MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AND FESTIVALS 
PURNA HARSHA BAJRACHARYA* 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


HE NEWARS ruled over central Nepal prior to the Gorkha conquest of 

1768-1769. They claim to be the original inhabitants of this valley. Professor 
Christoph Fiirer-Haimendorf of London University writes in his article entitled 
Elements of Newar Social Structure:' “There is every reason to believe that the 
bulk of the Newar people has been settled in the Nepal valley since pre-historic 
times.” 

The majority of the Newars live in this valley where they form the numerically 
dominant ethnic element in the towns of Kathmandu, Patan, Bhadgaon, Thimi, 
Sankhu, Banepa, and Kirtipur. Divided religiously, some are Buddhist and others 
Hindu. 

The three main cities of Nepal Valley owe their unique artistic achievements 
to the Newars, whose fine workmanship has found full expression in temples and 
other buildings of historical interest. Newari arts have utilized such different media 
as stone, clay, metal, and wood. This innate love for artistic grace has also stamped 
Newari social life in a large measure. Newars have been acclaimed for their strong 
community spirit, for the Newari community is a very well knit society concen- 
trated in a small locality. 

Among the Newars the responsibility for marriage arrangements depends 
wholly on the parents, although parental control is somewhat diminishing among 
the younger generation as a result of Western education, political liberalism, and 
economic considerations. In a traditional marriage, however, the father employs 
friends to search for suitable girls for his sons, and when one is found he sends 
an intimate friend of the girl’s parents as a lami or go-between to commence 
negotiations with her family. If the two families agree to negotiate, the girl’s 
parents send their daughter’s horoscope to the boy’s parents through the same 
messenger. This horoscope along with the boy’s horoscope is taken to an astrologer 

* Mr Purna Harsha Bajracharya, a Newari Buddhist, is the descendant of a line of illustrious 
Newari scholars. His father and grandfather both worked with a number of European and Indian 
savants, including the great French orientalist, Sylvain Lévi, and the learned Sanskritists Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri and Dr Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. Mr Bajracharya himself re- 
cently spent two years at the Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, working in 
association with the director, Professor Giuseppe Tucci. While in Rome he was on leave from 


the Nepal National Museum at Kathmandu, with which he has been associated for many years— 


Editor. 
1 Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 86, pt. 2, pp. 15-38, 1956, p. 15. 
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to determine whether they are compatible, upon which depends the possibility of 
marriage. 

As the first marriage ritual (gue-biye) ten betel nuts and a rupee in a silver 
pot (lampicha) are sent to the girl’s house through the lami. The marriage is con- 
firmed only when these gifts are accepted by the other family. After some fifteen 
days the boy’s parents then send a gift of seasonal fruits and peanuts to the girl. 
This, called sisa fusa nake chhoye, continues up to the month of marriage. 

During the month prior to the marriage, a gift of sweets is sent to the girl’s 
house, a practice called lakha-biye. The sweets (lakhamadhi) , used solely for matri- 
monial ceremonies, are made of flour and pulse, boiled in ghee and dipped in liquid 
sugar. These sweets are more than one foot in diameter and more than three inches 
thick. Along with the sweets it is necessary to send some dried fish. Each time the 
fruits and the sweets are sent through the /ami, he is served wine and eggs by both 
parties. The sweets and fruits are not eaten by the members of the girl’s family 
alone, but are also distributed among her close relatives and friends. 

Eight days before the marriage ceremony the boy’s parents send nika to the 
girl’s family, which is another kind of matrimonial sweet shaped like a ball. 
Sixty-four pieces of nika are placed in a pitcher-shaped clay pot (madhi nang) , the 
mouth of which is covered with a piece of paper which is opened by the prospective 
bride. On the side of the pot is placed a piece of paper on which is written the 
auspicious time for the marriage ceremony, as fixed by the Joshi (astrologer). 
Along with this are sent three pathis of beaten rice, one dish of sweets, five or six 
plates of different kinds of fruits, one plate of dried fruit, and a plate full of pieces 
of crystallized molasses, called nika khyaye chhoye (baggi chhoye) . 

Four days before the marriage ceremony the boy’s family sends three persons 
to the girl’s house with gifts and food. One of the three is a Bada or Taba* de- 
pending on caste status, who gives a golden bracelet, called kalya, to the bride; 
the second is a Jyapu (a member of the Newar cultivator caste), who carries food 
and gifts to the girl; and the third is the Jami who introduces the Bada or Taba to 
the girl and also gives to the girl food sent by the boy’s family. The girl must eat 
only food brought from the boy’s house on this day. The emissaries are. feasted in 
the house of the girl, and her family sends gifts of food to the bridegroom through 
the same Jyapu. The bridegroom also takes only that food on this day, and there- 
fore bride and bridegroom exchange food with each other. This is called kalya 
nhyake chhoye. 

Just after the kalya, the bride’s near relatives and friends send invitations to her 
to pay visits at their houses, which occupies her for the four days preceding the 

2 The Taba are a metal-beating caste while the Bada are workers in silver and gold. 
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wedding. Wherever she goes she is feasted. This ceremony (payena ja nake) is a 
farewell to the girl before her entrance into a new family. 

On the day before the marriage ceremony, one pathi (approximately one gal- 
lon) of milk with some molasses and cardamoms is sent to the girl’s house by the 
boy’s family. This, called duradai, is a ceremonial repayment to the girl’s mother 
for suckling her. 

On that evening a big feast (payena biye bhoye) is held in the girl’s house to 
which only the relatives and friends of the girl’s family are invited. The guests 
present the girl with different kinds of household utensils as dowry which are 
called kosa or gordhuwa. The maternal uncle usually gives a she-goat; the mother 
gives a metal vermillion pot called sinhamoo; and the father gives a bronze mirror 
called jwala nhayekang. 

On the same evening a marriage procession of the male guests preceded by 
musicians goes from the groom’s house to the girl’s. Just before this is sent a 
traditional musical band called pancha bajan, along with a Jyapu dressed like a 
Tibetan, a torch bearer, and several doli* (litter) carriers as an advance party. The 
presence of a Tibetan in the marriage procession is meant to indicate that the boy’s 
parents have a business establishment in Lhasa, since in earlier days any man of 
wealth had trade in Tibet. All the guests and musicians are welcomed by the girl’s 
family with the presentation of different kinds of dried fruits and betel leaves. 
Nowadays cigarettes are also added. All the guests, except a few near relatives 
who must stay over night in the girl’s house, go back to their respective houses after 
having received the fruits and betel leaves. The name of this ceremony is loswo 
onegu or janta onegu. 

At midnight a farewell party is given to the girl by her parents after which 
the girl’s mother hands over her daughter to the lami. At this moment the bride- 
groom’s father gives the girl a pair of foot ornaments made of silver called tuti 
baggi (which literally means a carriage for the feet) and some small brocade 
purses containing betel nuts. The ornaments she herself puts on her feet and the 
purses she gives to her parents and near relatives as a token signifying that the 
hour of her departure is at hand. This is the signal for a general outbreak of 
weeping and lamentation. The girl is then brought downstairs and is put into the 
doli.* The bride’s father-in-law puts a brocade shawl over her doli and takes her to 
a friend’s house. Along the way, a witty exchange takes place in front of a local 
shrine between priests representing the bride’s and the groom’s parties, in which 
3 The doli is a means of conveyance consisting of a pole with a cloth in the form of a 


hammock attached to it. It is carried by two men. 
4 Nowadays some Newars have begun to use automobiles instead of the doli. 
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the girl becomes the responsibility of her father-in-law with the presiding deity as 
witness. This is called bhau macha khan lhaye. The girl spends the rest of the night 
in her father-in-law’s friend’s house along with the ladies who had accompanied 
her. This, called sisiyaye, is done in order to ensure the performance of the tradi- 
tional rites at the exact moment fixed by the Joshi (astrologer) . 

Early next morning the father-in-law takes the bride in a doli in a procession 
through the main streets preceded by musicians, bringing her to his house. At this 
moment the bridegroom’s mother waits for her at the main gate of the house, 
which has been decorated with many auspicious ceremonial objects. As soon as the 
bride arrives and is taken out of the doli or automobile her mother-in-law welcomes 
her with traditional rites (losokoso yaye). The concluding ceremony takes place 
when the bridegroom’s mother cleans the bride’s feet with holy water, gives her a 
key, and takes her into the house. 

Once in the house, the bride is placed near the altar for the sacred fire (yajna 
sala) . The bridegroom sits to the right and the /ami to the left of the bride. Tradi- 
tional rites are performed by the priest. Relatives and guests who witness the 
ceremony often laugh at the bridegroom. At the end of the ceremony the lami puts 
ten betel nuts into the hands of the bride who offers them to the family deity and 
then presents ten betel nuts to each member of the family in turn. During the 
distribution of the nuts the /ami introduces the members of the family to the bride. 
Lastly the bride gets up and stands in front of the bridegroom. The /ami puts ten 
betel nuts into the hand of the bride, which she gives to the bridegroom and bows, 
touching his foot with her head to show her humble submission to him. This is the 
most important ceremony of the marriage, since it is the time when the bridegroom 
is recognized as husband and the bride as wife. This is called honkegu. 

Following this ceremony comes the special matrimonial feast given to the new 
couple. A large round bronze plate (thaye bhoo), furnished with a number of 
different varieties of foods, is placed in front of them. The bridegroom and the 
bride eat together from the same plate, the only time they would eat together 
during their married life. This ceremony (thayebhu nake) therefore provides an 
interesting spectacle for the gathering. 

In the evening a big feast (pasta bhoye) is held to which only the relatives and 
friends of the bridegroom’s family are invited. All kinds of food except curds, 
wines, and sweets may be served by any of the guests. A son-in-law of the bride- 
groom’s family serves curds; the bridegroom’s mother, assisted by the groom’s 
maternal aunt, serves wine; the bridegroom himself, usually assisted by his maternal 
uncle, follows his mother, and serves sweets. Then the bridegroom’s father makes 
apologies for the meagerness of the fare provided. At this time the bride is placed 
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along with the /ami where all the guests can see her as they depart to their homes. 

On the following day, the bridegroom, the bride, and the bridegroom’s mother 
and her near relatives take their first meal of rice together. This act (niksha 
bhoye) signifies that the bride has permission to dine with the family. 

On the morning of the fourth day the priest comes to worship at the altar. 
The bride is brought and is seated in front of it. Various hair dressing articles and 
religious objects are sent from the girl’s family for the bride. The bridegroom 
stands by the side of his wife, while the priest reads from the holy book and teaches 
the bridegroom how to dress her hair. Following the priest’s instructions, the groom 
combs her hair, dividing it into five plaits, and putting various kinds of oil on her 
hair. This is called san pyakegu. Many persons group there to witness it and when 
the husband fails to dress her hair properly he is taunted by the spectators with 
laughs and sometimes with whistles and jeers. When all these things are finished 
the bride is taken to the family deity, which the bride worships while the bridegroom 
puts a tika (a vermillion dot) on her forehead. This act (wonjala) marks a second 
very important stage of marriage, because as soon as the bridegroom puts that tika 
on the bride’s forehead in front of their family deity, she obtains permission to see 
and to worship her husband’s family deity. 

In the evening, a festival is held in which everyone plays practical jokes and 
enjoys himself. Various food stuffs may be disguised as sweets and water served 
instead of liquor. The cooks come in varied disguises to sing and dance before the 
guests. After all this a real feast (pakna pooja bhoye) is given to all the guests. 

On the same evening the bride’s father, along with a group of his friends, pays 
a visit to his daughter. He takes with him different kinds of presents including 
clothes, fruits, sweets, etc. which he gives to his daughter. Other guests give her 
money. This is called khwaso onegu. The bridegroom’s family entertains them 
with wine, sweets, dried fruits, and betel leaves. After the reception, the bride 
returns to her former home with her father. 

An invitation from the bride’s party is sent to the bridegroom, through an 
attendant. The bridegroom goes to his wife’s house with a priest, taking with him 
a pod of musk. All the relatives and other guests will be waiting there to receive 
the new bridegroom. As soon as he arrives the new couple is given a special seat. 
The priest sits to the right of the bridegroom and the lami to the left of the bride. 
The lami puts ten betel nuts into the hands of the bridegroom which he offers to the 
family deity. Then he distributes ten betel nuts to each of the family members. 
While this is going on the priest displays the pod of musk in front of the couple 
to signify that the bridegroom has business establishments in Tibet and deals in 
musk (a symbol of wealth). 
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After the betel nuts have been distributed, a feast is given to the britegroom’s 
party. During the feast the cooks play practical jokes of many kinds. Sometimes 
something is thrust under their seats to produce amusing, if embarrassing, noises. 
Sometimes the cooks string pieces of meat and other foodstuffs together so that 
when the bridegroom attempts to take a piece, the entire mass comes with it, 
making the spectators laugh. Thus this evening the bridegroom’s party and espe- 
cially the bridegroom have to be very careful in accepting food. Art the end of the 
meal all the parties are given betel leaves and dried fruits, after which the party 
goes back with the bride. This is called du-chayekegu, signifying that from that 
day forth the bridegroom is free to go to his father-in-law’s house. Thus the mar- 
riage ceremony concludes on the fourth day and from this evening on the husband 
and wife are free to pursue their own way. 


TWO NEWAR FESTIVALS 

Two important festivals observed by the inhabitants of Kathmandu Valley are 
Gai-Jatra and Indra-Jatra. These two festivals are both concerned to some extent 
with those who had died during the preceding year. Gai-Jatra is a one-day festival 
in which the dead are mourned and an effort is made to open the gates of “heaven” 
to the deceased. Indra-Jatra is an eight-day joyous festival in honor of Indra, the 
king of the gods, who personifies strength, vigor, and joie de vivre, in the course of 
which those of the deceased who failed to enter heaven lose all connection with the 
living. 

I. Gai-Jatra (Sa-Paru in Newari) 

On the day following the August full moon a festival called Gai-Jatra takes 
place in Kathmandu Vailey and is observed by all Nepalis, Buddhists and Hindus 
alike. The festival is divided into two distinctive parts, the morning being devoted 
to mourning for the dead and the afternoon to merrymaking. 

There is a traditional belief that all the persons who have died within that year 
will be waiting at the entrance to heaven called yama dvara, which is slightly open 
on this day. It is said that the cow alone can open the door by knocking with her 
horns. Therefore the members of the families in which deaths have occurred during 
the year send a cow, or someone disguised as a cow, to help the deceased open the 
gate. 

The rich families send real cows and also men disguised as cows along with 
musicians. The disguised person puts on a flat basket cap which has a color print 
of a cow’s face on the front and a color print of Ganesha on the back. While 
walking, he attaches to himself a piece of cloth which drags on the ground through 
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the whole way. In the streets at various places members of families in which some- 
body has died during the year give sweets and fruits to him. 

In Kathmandu these “cows” may go round the city at any time they like, but 
in Patan this is not so. There all the persons disguised as cows must be at a pre- 
scribed place when the procession begins, preceded by different kinds of musical 
bands and orchestras. These disguised “cows” tie domestic utensils at the end of 
their clothes, which touch the ground and make a good deal of noise. The rich 
Taba castes (metal-beating castes) make huge rollers of copper or brass plates 
with stones inside and drag them through the streets, adding to the din. At the end 
of the procession are young boys, disguised as Rama and Sita, who are worshipped 
at different places and to whom offerings are made by many families on the way. 

In Bhadgaon it is somewhat different. Ordinary families in which death has 
occurred, wrap baskets (locally called doka) in cloth. At the top are fixed the 
“cow” horns which are made of straw. The color print of the cow’s face and 
Ganesha are pasted on the front and on the back just below the horns. Before it is 
taken round the town the priest worships it and then engages someone to go 
round the town with his head half covered by this basket. Some rich families make 
it very large by wrapping long bamboos with cloth, and then they send musicians 
along with it. 

The second half or the afternoon festival is the same in all the cities of the 
valley. Humorous persons come out dressed as clowns and go round the cities, 
entertaining everyone with their antics. Large numbers of Nepalese wait eagerly 
to see the clowns in their different disguises and to enjoy their humorous talk and 
songs. These clowns are given freedom of speech for a week as well as the right to 
disguise themselves in any manner, even taking the part of the King. The clowns 
generally imbibe freely of local liquors and beer so that activities may become 
boisterous. 

However, not all Nepalis look with favor on the afternoon activities. The 
Buddhist religious manuscript Lalit-vistara says that when Lord Buddha was in 
meditation he was terribly troubled by the Maras (disturbers). So most Buddhists 
regard all these clowns who come in different disguises and go round the town as 
Maras or disturbers. Therefore orthodox Buddhists do not take part in the second 
part of this festival, and instead, pay visits to the monasteries where are exhibited 
various kinds of images (metal, wooden, ivory, etc.), manuscripts and, in some 
monasteries, ancient costumes as well. 

There is a wide difference between the morning and the afternoon festivals. 
The former is completely religious and is observed with solemnity, during which 
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the people fast. The afternoon celebration is a sort of carnival such as is seen in 
Western countries, and t! 2 fast is broken. 


II. INpRa-JaTRA 

Indra-Jatra is one of the longest festivals of the year in which His Majesty the 
King, the Government, and the general public participate. It occurs during the 
month of Bhadra (end of September to the beginning of October) and lasts for 
eight days, beginning on the twelfth of the bright fortnight and ending on the 
fourth day of the dark fortnight, according to the Nepali calendar.* 

According to legend, Indra was irresistibly attracted by the beauty of the 
flower called “Palija,” which he could find nowhere in heaven, so one dark night 
he came to the earth to steal it. He was caught in the act of stealing the lovely 
Palija and was immediately bound hand and foot and held in prison. His mother, 
on hearing of the plight of her son, came down to earth to release him under cover 
of mist and dew. It is from this legend that the name of the festival originated. 

About a week before the beginning of the festival a priest, appointed by the 
Government, and a group of porters go to Yasingu (Sallaghari) , about four miles 
east of Bhadgaon, where there are numerous pine trees. Here they select a tall 
straight pine in front of which they sacrifice a goat. Then the tree is cut down, 
the branches trimmed, and a long straight pole is made. This is then dragged to 
Bhadgaon (the city eight miles east of Kathmandu) where it is kept for a day or 
two. People come from Thimi, a city part way between Kathmandu and Bhadgaon, 
and drag the tree trunk to Tundikhel in Kathmandu, where it remains for three 
days. On the eighth day of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra it is 
dragged to Hanuman Dhoka (the square near the old Royal Palace) by the people 
of Kathmandu, to whom beaten rice, meat curries, and a potato preparation are 
distributed inside the ancient Royal Monastery (Layeku Vahi) at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. On the evening of the eleventh day all the Government servants 
must be present at Hanuman Dhoka.* 

On the morning of the twelfth bright day the Indra-Jatra festival officially 
begins. At this time some of the Government servants and a group of Manandhars 
(an oil-maker caste), erect the long wooden pole near the old palace at an aus- 
picious moment determined by the Government astrologer. A golden elephant is 
brought from the Government store room and is placed at the foot of the pole, to 
which worshippers come to offer sweets, fruits, and flowers. 


 '§ The bright fortnight begins on the day following the new moon, and the dark fortnight 


on the day following the full moon. 
6 In earlier years women of the Bhagra caste performed for the officials at this time but these 


performances have been discontinued. 
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In the evening professional male dancers of the valley, who are registered 
officially for the year, perform their dances at Hanuman Dhoka. Wearing masks 
and ancient costumes these men perform their religious dances before the temple 
to the accompaniment of several instrumental groups. Among the religious dances, 
the Bhairaba dance from Halchok, near Swayambhu, the Maha Kali dance from 
Bhadgaon, the Pulukisi dance or elephant dance of Kilagal Tol, Kathmandu, are 
required and are especially famous. In earlier years the Bhairaba dancers would 
fight buffaloes, much like the Spanish bull fights, but this is no longer done.’ In 
addition to the dancing, local dramas are presented at different places and continue 
throughout the festival. 

On this evening, also, tribute is paid to those persons who have died during the 
past years. People of the valley, in whose family death has occurred in that year, 
parade through the streets around the outskirts of Kathmandu offering earthen 
lamps to all the shrines and figures of the gods along the way, burning incense and 
chanting religious hymns in the name of the deceased persons. 

On this day also, wooden and metal figures of Indra, bound hand and foot like 
a thief, or mounted on an elephant, and large and small wooden heads of Bhairaba 
are exhibited at various places in the city. Among them the huge head of Akasha 
Bhairaba at Indrachok, the metal head gilded with gold at Hanuman Dhoka, and 
the metal image of Indra at Kathmandu are most famous. 

The day before the Bhadra full moon was known as Ananta Chaturdasi. Dur- 
ing the morning thousands of Nepalis, especially women and girls, go to the 
bound figure of Indra at Kathmandu to light oil or ghee lamps there. In the after- 
noon a Newar virgin, called the Kumari, or the living Goddess, and two Newar 
boys, Ganesha and Bhairaba (two living gods) selected from the Bada caste 
(workers in silver and gold) by the Government, are mounted on three ancient 
temple-shaped carts and are drawn by young people around the lower part of the 
city. In earlier days the Rana rulers displayed their military power and sometimes 
even the Prime Minister mounted on a horse or elephant paraded around the city 
in the midst of the troops. 

There is an interesting story in connection with the origin of this Ratha Jatra 
car festival. It is said that the last Malla king Jaya Prakasha had banished a girl 
from the town who became possessed and claimed to be Kumari, the goddess. On 
the same night one of his queens was seized with a fit and declared that the spirit 
of the deity had passed into her body. At this the King was fully convinced of the 
mistake he had committed and immediately ordered the girl recalled. When she 
came back he apologized for his mistake and promised in atonement to build a 

7 This was stopped after the revolution of 1950-1951. 
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house for her and perform Ratha Jatra annually. Further, he decided that she 
should be looked after by Ganesha and Bhairaba as her attendants and guardians, 
for which position two Newar boys were selected from the Bada caste by the 
Government. The Ratha Jatra was first held in the year 1756 AD and is still 
performed. 

This virgin deity is considered to be the protector of this valley, so all Govern- 
ment income and expenditure are handled nominally through her by the Govern- 
ment even to this day. To look after all these accounts there is an office known as 
Kumari Chowk Adda (His Majesty’s Government’s Auditing Office) at Dilli 
Bazar, a northeast section of Kathmandu. Formerly this office was in a courtyard 
joined to the Kumari’s house. Up until the time of the late King Tribhuvana coins 
minted each year were issued at the time of Indra-Jatra after one complete set, 
from one pice to the gold coin, had been presented to the Kumari. 

On this day in 1768 AD Prithvi Narayana Shah, ancestor of the present king, 
took advantage of Indra-Jatra to wrest Kathmandu from the last Malla king Jaya 
Prakash. In commemoration of that victory the King piaces his sword, which is 
considered his symbol, on the throne. This is taken out on that day to be kept on 
the raised square (Dabhu) in front of the State Hall. When the carts bearing the 
living goddess and gods arrive, sometimes the King himself actually sits on the 
throne for the occasion. 

Later this same evening, two other functions are held. One is the Dakini 
(Dagin) procession which many people watch along the way. A man of the Jyapu 
caste (Newari cultivator caste) dressed like a Dakini in ancient costume and with 
a mask on his face comes from a small street, Maru Hiti, preceded by an ancient 
musical band called Dhime Bajan. The hands of the Dakini are held by two per- 
sons on either side of him, and one person from each house in which death has 
occurred within that year comes to follow this Dakini procession holding the gar- 
ments or the belt of the person before him. This procession goes round the town 
only through the interior streets and when it completes the round, the followers 
disperse and many of them go to Indra Daha* to bathe. During the procession 
some people along the way unofficially estimate the number of deaths which have 
occurred during the year by the length of the procession. 

The story behind the procession is that the person disguised as a Dakini is 
Indra’s mother who, having released Indra under cover of mist and dew, was 
returning to heaven. The people in whose house death had occurred wished to 
follow her to heaven. Therefore they held firmly to each other, while the first 
person grasped Indra’s mother’s belt tightly. It is said that the hold of those 


8 Indra’s Lake: a lake on the top of a hill eight miles west of Hanuman Dhoka. 
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attempting to follow Indra’s mother was broken and they fell to earth while Indra’s 
mother continued to heaven. The place where they fell was said to be near the lake 
on top of the hill where Indra used to bathe regularly. 

The second event of the evening is Bom Mata (Bahumata), literally “many 
lamps.” Innumerable oil lamps are put on a long reed which is brought to the 
locality of Chaswandow (west of Hanuman Dhoka) by the Manandhars. This 
“plank” is suspended from a bamboo pole with ropes and is carried by bearers on 
their shoulders through the streets. These lamps are meant to light the way of 
those in the Dakini procession who are seeking anyone who may have failed to get 
to heaven. So orthodox Nepalis who have come to see the Dakini procession do not 
return to their homes before the Bom Mata comes. At the conclusion of these two 
events people then go to Indra Daha to bathe. 

On the next day three carts are pulled through the upper part of the city. When 
they arrive at Indrachowk at Hanuman Dhoka, a long hollow pipe is attached to 
the wooden and metal heads which are displayed there so that beer and wine can 
be poured from behind the heads. The people, particularly the Jyapus, scramble 
about under the heads, catching the beer in their open mouths. On both of these 
days those who pulled the carts about the city are given beaten rice, curries, and 
meat at Hanuman Dhoka at the expense of the Government. In the evening the 
children go from house to house to beg for beaten rice, meat, and curry. They say, 


“La chhaku oyeka samaye baji” which means, “Give me beaten rice with a piece of 


meat.” 

On the last day of the festival the carts are once more taken around the inner 
part of the city. It is said that originally the festival lasted for only seven days but 
when a mistress of King Jaya Prakasha Malla living at Kilagal Tol complained 
that she had not seen the carts, he ordered that the festival be continued for one 
more day and that the carts again be pulled through the streets. 

On the evening of the eighth day the pole which had been put up with such 
ceremony eight days earlier is taken down and carried to the river: the Indra-Jatra 
festival is over for that year. During the evenings of these eight festival days all 
the temples of Hanuman Dhoka and the old palaces are illuminated with oil lamps. 
In earlier days the Rana Government deducted money each month from the salaries 
of all Government servants to meet the expenses of illumination. Since the 1950- 
1951 revolution Government servants are no longer required to make such a 
contribution. 


KatTHMaNnbu, Nepat 
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